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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF SYMPATHY AND THE HEART OF 
CHRIST - 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. Sympathy is the nurse for the illness of the soul. It smiles 
with hope when we are despondent; it is gentle and soothing when 
we are in anguish, and when the crisis comes and the soul hovers 
between life and death, sympathy never leaves the side of the suf- 
ferer, easing the pain by every possible means and tempering the 
fever when it ranges alarmingly above normal. How sensitive sym- 
pathy is! It quivers like the eyelid and surrounds the object of its 
care as promptly as the lashes of the eye meet across the sight. 
Scientists tell us of a wonderful substance called ether, which bears 
the light and electricity upon its swift waves. The universe, they 
say, is poised in it as in a mass of infinitely light, palpitating, un- 
resisting jelly. It seems to offer no opposition or resistance, re- 
sponding to the slightest touch. Wonderful substance truly, and 
almost in contradiction with itself! Yet sympathy is more respon- 
sive, more receptive than ether. The sun touches the ether, and in 
eight minutes that delicate substance has brought the touch to our 
eye, ninety millions of miles away, and we see the light. But sym- 
pathy is swifter. When the thoughts race, and thought is faster 
than light, sympathy outstrips them all. Sympathy even anticipates 
the slow mind. It is prophetic, it foresees. 

If sympathy is swifter than thought, its home must be in the heart 
and not in the mind, and so it is. Surely charity is of the heart, and 
sympathy is nothing more than winged charity. Anything that will 
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weigh down the heart will clip the wings of sympathy and fetter its 
light. Our Lord and His apostles looked for sympathy, and, we have 
sad reason to believe, often lacked it. Therefore it was that a pas- 
sage of Isaias, describing lack of sympathy, was often quoted by the 
apostles as it had been by our Lord. In every Gospel, in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in the Epistles, we find the passage mentioned 
or alluded to. St. Matthew has it thus: “And the prophecy of 
Isaias is fulfilled in them, who saith: ‘By hearing you shall hear and 
shall not understand, and seeing you shall see and shall not perceive, 
For the heart of this people is grown gross.’ ” 

The heart that is gross (the word means fat, dull, heavy) is not 
sympathetic. Such a heart stops sympathy at the fountain-head; 
instead of being sensitive, it is callous; instead of being prophetic, 
it is blind and deaf. Such a heart cannot fly; it cannot crawl, but it 
is tied to itself and caged within the narrow limits of selfishness, 
The great English dramatist has said the final word on the last stage 
of the gross heart, lost to all sense and feeling. He describes a 
heart in which there has not been merely degeneration by the deposit 
of fat in the muscles of the heart, but the complete absorption of 
the heart in fat. “Duller shouldst thou be,” says the ghost of his 
father to Hamlet, 


“than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” 


Not a single element of that picture should be lost, not “weed,” 
nor “roots,” nor “ease,” nor “Lethe,” the land of complete forget- 
fulness, nor “wharf,” where the well-watered weeds grow rankest, 
if one would get a complete view of the gross heart which Isaias 
complained of, when he was entering upon his mission, and whose 
complaint our Lord and His apostles found justified in the audiences 
they appealed to. They looked for sympathetic hearts and in many 
cases found gross hearts that closed eye and ear and every avenue of 
knowledge to the message of Christ, hearts that would not let evena 
whisper of Christ’s voice stir their weedy fibers as they slumbered 
in forgetfulness and ease forevermore. 

II. To have a sympathetic heart of the truest kind there are 
three requisites: unselfishness, knowledge and experience. As the 
magnet looks northward, sympathy looks outward. It is essentially 
unselfish; it is the flower of Christian civilization. In fact, there 
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js a danger of overdoing sympathy in our day. The sentimentality 
that sends flowers to a murderer and ignores the widows and 
orphans of the murdered, that feels more for animals than for man, 
is not true sympathy. No virtue is found in excess or extravagance, 
and pity for brute beasts should not go so far as to arrest a New 
Jersey man for cruelty to animals or for heartless vivisection when 
he dispatches one of the pests of his native shore. Besides unselfish- 
ness, sympathy calls for knowledge. We must know another’s sor- 
row and pain to feel for him. Nor is knowledge enough for the 
most perfect sympathy; experience, which after all is the ripest 
knowledge, produces the truest sympathy. The one who can say, 
“I have suffered the same way myself,” is likely to have the most 
sympathetic heart. 

Now where can these three elements be found united in greater 
completeness than in the Heart of Christ? That Heart was utterly 
unselfish. It was made for others; it was a giit to us. It came 
into existence bearing an address and it was addressed to us. A 
letter is not at all for itself; it is for the one to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The Heart of Christ has the same unselfishness and its 
contents are wholly for us. Every drop of its Blood is for us as 
well as all their gathered wealth in the precious receptacle of His 
Heart. Not a single soul of all mankind was excluded from His 
sympathy. “God so loved the world as to give.” The gift to the 
world was to all. Christ does not withhold the Blood of His Heart 
from anyone. It goes to everyone. If it does not reach its destina- 
tion, it is because the human will rejects the gift. 

In our sympathy we transmit feeling by means of words; in 
Christ’s sympathy His Heart brings Blood to His suffering ones by 
means of His infinite power everywhere present. Christ read the 
hearts of men. “He knew their thoughts, He knew what was in 
man”; these and like statements occur frequently in the Gospel. 
As God, He had the unique privilege denied to everyone else, of 
being the searcher of hearts. Therefore could the Heart of Christ 
be sympathetic. Then, as for experience of pain and sorrow, who 
that has read Isaias’ prophecy and its more than perfect fulfilment 
in the Passion can mention a species of pain or grief, or a degree 
of pain and grief, which Christ did not experience in His life and 
death? Theologians have weighed and numbered His sorrows; 
saints have with the ingenuity of love described and valued them. 
For us all there is proof that we can see and hear. Our eyes are 
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fascinated with the horror of His bloody sweat which reveals in 
lurid red how His Blood fled in terror from the prospects of anguish 
and torment. Our ears are chilled with the cry of divine abandon- 
ment which springs out of the soul of Christ from the consumma- 
tion of His torture. 

The Heart of Christ must have been sympathetic and a reading 
of His life-story shows that it was. Sympathy is the promptness 
of charity, the delicate refinement of the rarest love. To show all 
that in Christ’s Heart is simply to rehearse the Gospel. Take in- 
stances none can fail to understand. Children are most susceptible 
to sympathy. They do not reason about it, they feel it. The 
pretence of it can scarcely escape their detection. Then remember 
how the children flocked around Christ and felt at home near His 
Heart, whereas the well-meaning apostles felt, we may imagine, as 
awkward as a locomotive colliding with the fragile lace of a spider’s 
gossamer web. 

Christ’s dealing with sinners is another luminous revelation of 
His sympathetic Heart. The world of His day could not under- 
stand it. It would not, if it could, tread upon the same earth with 
the sinner. Christ’s Heart had no such unsympathetic aloofness. 
The proud sensitive sinner who hardened into stone under the 
scorn of the world, melted into the tears of repenting sorrow, and 
followed the children into the circle of Christ’s Heart. We are con- 
tent to rest the proof of the sympathy of the Heart of Christ on the 
conduct of the mothers and their children, on the simple words of 
her who said, “No man, Lord,” on the actions of Magdalen, on the 
tears of Peter who succumbed to one glance of sympathy. 
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SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
I. Tue GREATEST COMMANDMENT 


Introduction.—My dear children, the Catechism tells us that God 
made us for heaven, and that we can gain heaven if we know, 
love and serve God in this world. It further tells us that to know 
God is to know who He is and to believe all the truths He has 
taught us. If I ask you, do you know who God is, and do you be- 
lieve all the truths He has taught, you will all answer that you do, 
and will prove it by reciting the Apostles’ Creed. 

Who Loves God?—lf I ask you, do you love God, you will reply 
that you do. But how can you know that you really love Him, for 
it is not enough to say so. How can you prove that you love God 
in deed, and not merely in words? Our divine Saviour Himself 
tells us who it is that really loves Him. “He that hath my com- 
mandments,” He says, “he it is that loveth me” (John xiv, 21). 
Just as that boy who always disobeys his parents, speaks impudently 
to them and never really tries to please them, does not really love 
them, however much he may say that he does; so, in like manner, 
we do not truly love God, if we break His commandments and.do 
not endeavor to please Him. 

The Greatest Commandment.—The Gospel relates that one day a 
lawyer asked our Lord: “Master, which is the great (1. e., princi- 
pal) commandment? Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and first commandment” 
(Matt. xxii, 36-38). This means that we must love and obey God 
first of all, before everybody else, and above everything. We must, 
then, love God more than ourselves, more than our pleasures, our 
health and our life; more than our companions, our friends; more 
than our parents. 

How to Love God Above All.—How can we love God thus? A 
certain man was going home one night with a large sum of money 
in his pocket. In an out-of-the-way place two robbers stopped him 
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and each pointed a revolver at his head, saying: “Your money or 
your life!’ The man, greatly frightened and unable to run away 
or defend himself, gave up all his money to save his life. And why 
did he do this? Because he loved his life more than his money, 
Now, we love God above all when we prefer Him and His com- 
mandments to ourselves, to all that is dear to us in this world. We 
love God above all, when we are ready to give up everything, to 
displease everybody, rather than disobey God even in the smallest 
things. Our Lord tells us that we must love Him more than our 
parents, for He says: “He that loveth father and mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. x, 37). 

Iilustrations.—Abraham loved his son Isaac even more than him- 
self. God one day commanded him to sacrifice Isaac; and Abraham 
showed that he loved God more than he loved Isaac, for he at once 
got ready to sacrifice him to God. The history of the Church tells 
us that millions of martyrs, many of whom were boys and girls 
like yourselves, proved that they loved God above all things, be- 
cause, rather than break any of His commandments, they suffered 
fearful torments and a cruel death. Like them, let us show our 
love for God by avoiding all sin, all that displeases God, and let us 
be ready, like them, to bear all, to suffer all, and even to die for 
His sake. 

In our confessions we should not accuse ourselves of not hav- 
ing loved God above all things, for this is not a special sin, like lying 
and stealing. Every sin we commit, whether mortal or venial, is a 
proof that we do not always love God above all things. 





II. Wuy We Must Love Gop 


Recapitulation—The other day I explained to you that we must 
love God above all things, not merely in words, but in deed, and that 
we should be ready to bear all, to suffer all and even to die, in 
order to show our love for Him. To-day I will tell you: 

Why We Must Love God.—I. We must love God because He, 
the Almighty, our Creator and sovereign Lord, commands it: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind” (Matt. xxii, 37). This reason alone 
should suffice to make us love God above all, because we are bound 
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to obey Him, for we are His creatures and depend wholly on Him 
for our being and for all that we have. 

II. We must love God because He is infinitely lovely in Himself. 
We cannot help loving those that are good, beautiful, perfect and 
faultless. But God is so good, so beautiful, so perfect and holy, 
so generous that no one can even be compared with Him, and we 
are unable to understand His great perfections, for they are infinite. 
Therefore, there is no one that deserves our love move than He. 

III. We naturally love those who are always doing us good; 
such as our parents. But no one is so good to us as God. He first 
loved us, for He has loved us from all eternity, in spite of our mis- 
ery, of our wickedness. Although He did not need us, and knew 
that we would so frequently and so greatly offend and displease 
Him, He created us and destined us to share His happiness in 
heaven. For us He created the world and everything in it; for us 
He made heaven, and made it so beautiful that we cannot even 
imagine how beautiful it is. To keep us from being lost and con- 
demned to the endless torments of hell, He sent His divine Son on 
earth to die for us. And for the love of us sinners God the Son 
became a little child, lived in great poverty, suffered frightful tor- 
ments, shed every drop of His Blood and died on the Cross to save 
us from sin and hell and to open heaven for us. For love of 
us the Holy Ghost sanctified us in Baptism and made us children 
of God and members of the true Church. God gave us our good 
Catholic parents and all that we have received from them. He 
has preserved us until now from numberless dangers and misfor- 
tunes, loaded us daily with countless blessings, furnished all the 
means of salvation, such as the Sacraments, and prepared for each 
one of us a most beautiful place in heaven. He can truly say that 
He has done so much for us, that there is nothing more left for Him 
to do. 

Gratitude a Duty.—Thus you see that gratitude requires us to 
love God above all things, for to Him we owe all that we are and all 
that we have, and that we must, therefore, return Him love for 
love, avoid all that may offend and displease Him, and thus show 
Him our love by our deeds. “And now what doth the Lord require 
of thee, . . . but that thou love and serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul” (Deut. x, 12). 
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III. How We Must Love Gop 


Recapitulation.—You have heard that God commands us to love 
Him, that He is infinitely deserving of all our love, not only on ac- 
count of His infinite perfections, but also because He is our greatest 
and most constant Benefactor, and we owe Him all that we are and 
all that we have. It is our duty, therefore, to show that we truly 
love Him. 

Doing All for God.—We belong to God, for He made us. We 
depend on God for our life, for every act we perform. We cannot 
do anything without Him. Therefore, we owe to God all our 
thoughts, all our words, all our deeds. This means that we must 
never think, say or do anything to offend Him, and should try to 
obey and please Him in all things. 

Making Sacrifices —We ought, moreover, to make every sacrifice 
He requires of us. This means that we must give up our own will, 
our liking, to obey and please Him. For instance, you would like 
to eat meat on Friday, or go and play instead of hearing Mass on 
Sunday ; you do not feel like going to Confession; you would like 
to keep that pocket-book full of money, which you found, although 
you know well who lost it ; but because God requires you to give up 
your will, your liking, you make the sacrifice, and obey Him. This 
is loving God truly—Example of Abraham ordered to leave his 
country and his relatives; of the apostles commanded to follow our 
Lord ; of religious to leave the world. What great sacrifices! 

Suffering to Please God.—We ought to accept cheerfully to please 
God all the trials, crosses He sends us. Look at the apostles re- 
joicing at being accounted worthy of being scourged for Jesus 
Christ’s sake ; at the martyrs dying for His sake. To suffer as they 
did is the greatest proof of love for God. If we really love some 
one, we find pleasure in pleasing him, in laboring and suffering 
for him. So also he who truly loves God, finds nothing hard in His 
service; and when he has a hard trial to bear, he looks at the 
crucifix, and says: ‘He hath loved me, and given Himself for me” 
(Gal. ii, 20). 

Effect of Perfect Love of God.—If we love God for His own sake, 
our love is perfect, and capable of obtaining for us the forgiveness 
of even the greatest sins, provided we have the desire or intention 
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of confessing them. Mortal sin banishes the love of God entirely 
from the soul ; venial sin weakens the love of God in us. We should 
frequently make acts of the love of God. 





IV. THE Seconp GREAT COMMANDMENT 
THE Love or Our NEIGHBOR 


Introduction.—Our divine Saviour, after telling the lawyer, as 
you have heard, which is the greatest commandment, added: “And 
the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets” (Matt. xxii, 39, 40). Why did our Lord speak thus? 
To show that, in order to be saved, it is not enough to love God, 
but that we must love our neighbor also. 

Who Is Our Neighbor?—Is it those who live next door to us? 
No; it is far more than this. By the words “our neighbor” are 
meant all men without exception; even perfect strangers; even our 
enemies and those who hate us and do us harm. This Jesus showed 
to the lawyer, who had asked Him: “And who is my neighbor?” 
(Luke x, 29). In those days the Jews and Samaritans were bitter 
enemies ; and the Jews, especially, would not acknowledge the Samar- 
itans as their neighbor. But to convince him that the Jews were 
wrong, Jesus related the parable, or history, of the Good Samaritan 
(Relate it with due explanations). Therefore we must consider 
even Our enemies as our neighbor. 

How Must We Love Our Neighbor?—“As ourselves,” says Jesus. 
How can and should we do this? Christ replies: “All things what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do you also to them” 
(Matt. vii, 12). What do you desire that men should do to you? 
That they should think well of you, speak kindly to you, wish well 
to you (mean it when they say “Good morning” to you), rejoice 
with you, if all goes well with you; sympathize with you, if you are 
in pain or meet with some mishap; not laugh, if you are punished 
or miss your lesson; help you and oblige you when you are in need. 
You must, therefore, treat others as you wish to be treated by them. 
Hence, if you see a poor hungry boy or girl, be ready to divide your 
lunch with him or her. 
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How Can We Love All Men?—By wishing well to all, praying for 
them. We must love even the deformed, the eccentric, and also the 
wicked, but not their wickedness or their company, lest they spoil 
us. Pray for their conversion. Jesus loved even the greatest 
sinners, and His enemies blamed Him for it. But He converted 
them, and died to save them all. 

Must We Love All Men Alike?—No; for we owe greater love to 
some than to others; for instance, to our parents, relatives, bene- 
factors and superiors, for they are nearer to us than the rest of 
mankind. 

In our Confessions we should not accuse ourselves of not having 
loved our neighbor as ourselves, for this is not a special sin, like 
lying and stealing. Every time we offend our neighbor shows that 
we do not love him as we ought. 














LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarprnaL Costmo CorsI. 
I. Tue Necessity or RELIGION 


There is a God. This is a truth engraved by Providence upon 
the human heart and only the fool, as Holy Writ expresses it, has 
the temerity to say there is no God. And since there is a God, there 
must be a true religion that teaches us how to know Him, to love, 
serve and worship Him. This inference is so simple and so obvious 
that it needs no proof. This true religion, so indispensably necessary 
for mankind, can only be the one revealed by God. Man, by his 
own unaided intelligence, cannot know the divine Will if God does 
not vouchsafe to reveal it to us. God is truth, and there can be 
only one true religious teaching of the divine truth as revealed by 
God to men, and this true religion is found in the holy Catholic 
Church, which Jesus Christ Himself has founded upon earth, to be 
the infallible teacher of divine truth. 

Let us briefly consider the necessity of religion, the chief obli- 
gations which religion imposes upon us, and the means of fulfilling 
these obligations or religious duties. 

Religion means the knowledge and worship of God and the prac- 
tice of our duties toward Him. We shall give our attention now to 
the obligations which religion imposes upon us, the faithful exer- 
cise of which renders us truly religious and makes of us good 
Christians. 

The chief obligations of religion are: the worship of God which 
entails the loving of Him; the detestation of offenses against Him; 
the return of thanks for benefits received and petition for graces 
needed. The fulfillment of these obligations is the duty of man- 
kind, it is demanded by both the majesty of the Creator and by 
our own needs. : 

The first of religious duties is the worship of God. The word 
worship means not only the adoration of God, it includes all kinds 
of homage due to God, in particular, obedience to His laws and 
submission to the dispensations of His divine Providence. 

You know, dear brethren, that God is an eternal, infinitely perfect, 


. Spirit, the Creator of the universe. He has given us body, soul 
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and everything we possess. All creatures, each in its way, acknowl- 
edge God as the supreme Lord, they announce and proclaim the 
glory of God (Ps. xviii, 1). Is it, indeed, necessary to prove then 
that man also should pay homage to God? Should not man, 
realizing these facts, feel impelled to cry out: “O my God, my 
Creator, my Lord.” The necessity of religion is proved, therefore, 
by the first obligation which it imposes upon us, the obligation to 
worship the Creator, to submit ourselves to Him with our whole 
being, as to our Maker, our God, our Supreme Lord. 

In order to correspond to this first duty, to worship the infinitely 
perfect God in a proper manner, our hearts in particular must pay 
homage to Him by love and affection. What is all the beauty of 
created things compared to the beauty and magnificence of God? 
God’s goodness and forbearance alone make Him worthy of our 
entire love. He has heaped upon us countless blessings. Yes, in- 
deed, heaven and earth and all creatures cry out to us unceasingly 
that God loves us, that He has created all things for us (Ps. xviii, 
1). And now I ask you: Should not men feel in duty bound to 
love so good a God? Only a blinded soul, a hardened heart, would 
not feel drawn to love God. And religion by making this love an 
obligation proves its reasonableness and necessity. 

This great, just and holy God, this magnanimous and benevolent 
Master, must rightly expect most complete and perfect submission 
in His creatures, and also the burning desire to please Him, to cor- 
respond to His holy will. And this is exactly what religion imposes 
upon us as our duty. 

The blessings received from God not only oblige us to love Him, 
but impose upon us likewise the sacred duty of gratitude. Hence, 
again the necessity of religion, which demands us to be grateful to 
God for His manifold blessings. 

And though God has granted us many blessings, our needs have 
not yet all be satisfied. There remains the need of more benefits. 
That which we possess we may lose at any moment. We have 
wants for the future. All things, all means of assistance are in His 
hand. He can grant or refuse His assistance, as it pleases Him. 
He has the right to place conditions upon His graces in order that 
we may humbly sue for them. By insisting that we have recourse 
to Him, He impresses upon us a wholesome consciousness of our 
weakness, of our helplessness. He compels us to remember Him, 
to make ourselves worthy of His blessings. Considering our own 
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impotence, what benevolence, what love, it is on the part of God to 
listen to the petitions of His creatures, to grant them more the 
more they ask, as it were: to reward them abundantly even for 
addressing their petitions to Him. Dear brethren, from which- 
ever point of view we may consider the love of God we shall find 
it beyond our understanding. 

Not only the needs of this present life oblige us to seek God’s 
help: infinitely greater are the graces which He reserves for us. To 
attain these we must implore Him more especially and persever- 
ingly. And herein consists another duty of religion, and at the same 
time a new proof of the necessity of religion. 

All things proclaim this necessity to us, everything impresses this 
truth upon us. Yes, religion is truly a necessity and the most im- 
portant of our duties consists in fulfilling the obligations which it 
imposes upon us. All peoples, even the most ignorant and bar- 
barous, whatever their errors regarding the nature of the worship of 
God, they all are imbued with its necessity, they all practise some 
kind of worship. The duties prescribed by religion are, therefore, 
reasonable, just and indispensable, and punishment must neces- 
sarily be meted out to those who disregard these sacred obligations. 

Apart from spiritual and eternal benefits gained by a faithful 
compliance with the duties of our religion, there are great ad- 
vantages gained from it even for this temporal life. Religion is the 
firmest and safest foundation of human society. It prescribes the 
love of our neighbor; urges fair and square dealing among men, it 
is the most powerful support of the law, it restrains even the secret 
crime which law cannot prevent, nor discover and punish. 

Religion teaches us to avoid evil and practise good, it procures 
for us peace of conscience, consoles us in afflictions, strengthens us 
in contradictions, and unites us with our fellow-men through the 
bond of charity. 

Let us, therefore, be faithful to the precepts of our holy religion 
that is given to us by God to make us happy now and for all 
eternity, and let us make the firm resolution to faithfully preserve 
it in our hearts. Let us seek to the best of our ability, especially by 
good example, to induce others to be good Christians. Let us scorn 
the cry of the corrupt and impious, who, openly or covertly, ridicule 
and vilify religion and religious practises. Let us endeavor espe- 
cially to keep godless people, godless literature, out of our homes, 
out of the reach of those given to our care. 
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A truly religious heart and mind is one of the most precious 
possessions a man can wish himself in this life. Take care to pre- 
serve it if you are so fortunate as to own this possession, and strive 
diligently to acquire it, if you are not yet the happy owner. All 
the riches and possessions of the world will not avail you in the end 
if this one thing is wanting in you. Amen. 





II. THe PresuMPTION OF THOSE WHO WouLp Be SaAvep 
WitTHovut MERIT 


“Yea, the hour cometh, that whoever killeth you will think that 
he doth a service to God” (John xvi, 2). So did Jesus warn His 
disciples. It is difficult to believe that man’s perversity could go so 
far. And yet all this happened. To oppress the innocent, to per- 
secute the just, to put them in chains and bondage, to slay them, 
to do all these cruel and brutal deeds in the name of religion, such 
is the story told by the annals of the oppressors of Christendom. 
And in malice these ungodly people are even surpassed right in the 
heart of Christianity. The Roman soldiery imagined that in per- 
secuting the young Church they were zealous for God’s glory and 
defended the respect due to the law; but Christians who maliciously 
and intentionally offend God have no excuse for their perversity. 
Nor have they any excuse who neglect their religious duties and 
yet expect to be saved, who after a life spent in indifference and 
sin expect to enter heaven without merit, even burdened with guilt. 

Certain heretics have dared to assert that faith alone, without 
good works, suffices for salvation ; that it is necessary only to believe 
firmly that divine mercy will forgive all sins. According to this 
teaching men might live entirely to suit their moods and evil inclina- 
tions without fear of chastisement by God. This false doctrine, so 
convenient for those who desire to satisfy their passions, finds too 
many adherents. Alas, how greatly they deceive themselves! 

Holy Scripture explicitly condemns in many passages such ac- 
cursed teachings. “Faith without work is dead,” says James the 
Apostle (James ii, 26). And St. Peter confirms this by assuring 
us that good works obtain for us eternal salvation (II. Pet. iii, 2). 
St. Paul warns that without charity, namely, the fulfilment of the 
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commandments, faith avails us nothing, and he frequently impresses 
upon us the exercise of good works (Cor. xiii, 5-8), and the Gospel 
teaches that before God’s judgment seat reward and punishment 
will be meted out according to the good or - works which we have 
performed (Matt. xxi, 2). 

St. Augustine declares that he cannot understand how so many 
Christians can abandon themselves to sin and hope to escape eterial 
damnation just because they belong to the Catholic Church. They 
do not consider, he says, that Jesus Christ, the eternal and infallible 
Truth, teaches that many are called and few are chosen. David, 
while inviting us to confide in God and to hope in His boundless 
mercy, exhorts us, nevertheless, to perform good works (Ps. 
xxxvi, 3). 

Human actions, in order to use an expression of the Apostle, are 
like so many grains of seed, the fruits of which we shall reap at 
our life’s end (Gal. vi, 8). Alas, the harvest will be sad for those 
who expect to be saved without merits. Those who sow the seeds 
of sin will reap corruption and death; the fruits of God’s kingdom 
will only be gathered by those who, as faithful disciples of Christ, 
sow the seeds of good works, by a pure and truly Christian life. 

St. Gregory tells us that if the glory and splendor of the recom- 
pense of the just is desired by us, the labor in the Lord’s service 
must not be shunned, for the crown of justice is promised only to 
those who have faithfully and courageously fought the good fight 
(Homi. 27 mm Evang. in init.). But to live in sin and yet hope to 
die in grace is a grievous presumption, says St. Bernard, and will 
incur everlasting curse. 

Therefore, the presumption of expecting to be saved without 
good deeds is reckoned amongst the sins against the Holy Ghost, 
because it is a sin of peculiar malice, openly and directly opposed to 
the true Source of all good. God’s clemency is not separated from 
His justice, and His justice is not distinct from His Goodness. 
Hence, it follows that those who, blinded by presumptuous confi- 
dence, misuse the divine mercy are most certainly on the road to 
perdition. God will be compelled to punish them because He is 
just. 

Let us, therefore, beware of this presumptuous confidence, and, 
armed with the wholesome fear of God, let us strive to perform 
good works, by faithful observance of the divine law, zeal in prayer, 
frequent reception of the holy Sacraments, love of our neighbor, de- 

b 
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testation of sin, holy confidence in divine mercy and firm hope in 
attaining with God’s grace everlasting bliss. 

Divine justice will put to confusion proud souls, it will humble 
and punish those who, though not doing good works, and even 
heaping sin upon sin, yet foolishly expect that they will obtain eternal 
salvation. It is true eternal glory is offered by God to all of us, and 
Jesus Christ has purchased the salvation of all of us by His Blood; 
yet we shall hope for it in vain if we do not endeavor to merit sal- 
vation by cooperating with God’s grace, by a faithful performance 
of our duties and obligations. Amen. 





Ill. Tue Desire ror EverLAsSTING HAPPINESS 


The angelic teacher, St. Thomas, in his writings, makes men- 
tion of the fact that the desire for happiness is inborn in man, and 
that happiness of eternal duration alone can satisfy the human 
heart. The vision of God, in which eternal happiness consists, will 
make the human heart so supremely happy that David expected the 
gratification of all his longings through it (Ps. xvi, 15). St. Peter, 
one of the witnesses of the transfiguration of our Lord upon Mount 
Thabor, was by a glimpse of the eternal glory so entranced that 
he longed to remain there and enjoy forever the magnificent sight 
(Matt. xvii, 4). 

The desire for the happiness of heaven helps to free us from undue 
attachment to the vanities of the world, and the true longing for 
true celestial happiness gives us even in this world a sweet fore- 
taste of it. 

The desire for heavenly things engenders in us a disregard for 
earthly possessions. King David, the absolute lord of Palestine, 
then the most beautiful and fertile country of the earth, loved by 
his subjects, respected and feared by other nations, favored with 
everything that man’s heart could desire, was not contented with 
his lot, he sighed for rest in God, for the true happiness which not 
by any chance could be taken from him (Ps. xli, 1). 

Our divine Redeemer endeavored to impress us with the neces- 
sity of the desire for eternal bliss. He exhorted us not to be over 
solicitous for our earthly wellbeing, but to seek above all things the 
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kingdom of God; indeed, He included in the prayer which He 
taught us to address to God the petition, “Thy kingdom come.” 

And so we see how kings and princes have exchanged the royal 
purple for the garments of the monk; gifted and wealthy persons 
abandoned honors and luxury to take refuge in the forests and pass 
their days in severé works of penance. Virgins of talent and beauty, 
with all prospects for a happy future in the social life, have for- 
saken the allurements of the world and sought their salvation in 
the humble convent cell. Imbued with the desire to enjoy God in 
His glory, they understand with the apostle that worldly honors 
and wealth are vanity and folly (Philip iii, 8). 

One of the most glorious examples of such holy souls is found in 
the heroic behavior of the mother of the Maccabees. She exhorted 
her sons to persevere in refusing the offer which the emperor made 
to tempt them to betray their faith, and witnessed their martyrdom 
with truly sublime steadfastness, and she encouraged her boys by 
pointing out to them the glorious reward which awaited them in 
heaven (Macc. vii, 20). 

Dear brethren, it behooves us to examine our hearts and ascer- 
tain whether we have the sincere and proper desire for the things of 
God, for eternal happiness. Remember that we are not created for 
this world, not placed in it to satisfy the desires of the flesh, but that 
we are created to enjoy God eternally in His glory. The vanities 
of the world, deceiving and of brief duration, are not capable of 
satisfying the human heart, whereas the longing for the kingdom 
of God enables us to gain merit in our earthly exile, and to insure 
our eternal happiness. 

Visible things, says the Apostle, are created for the purpose that 
through them we may be reminded of the perfections and beauty 
of the Creator, and the Holy Spirit tells us, in the Book of Wisdom, 
that the consideration of the beauty of created things should inflame 
our longing for the vision of God, the source of all beauty (Wis. 
xii, 3). Creation is a feeble intimation of the goodness and 
greatness of the Almighty, who called it into existence: “The light 
of thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us,” sings the Psalmist. 
How short-sighted are those who would only enjoy created things 
without uplifting their gaze and desire to the Creator, the supreme 
and eternal good, the only object really worth wishing for. 

When the pleasures of this world allure you by their seductive 
charms, when the world, the passions, the devil seek to win you, 
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ask yourselves the question: What shall I gain by it in the end? 
If I give way to this inclination, if I do not avoid this company, if 
I commit this injustice, if I satisfy this passion, what will be the 
end of it all? On the other hand, God calls me to His service, He 
requires the sacrifice of my heart, He demands the observance of 
His law. If I serve Him faithfully, if I do penance for my errors, 
if I listen to His word, receive the Sacraments, what will I gain? 
And after comparing the answers to these two questions can we still 
remain undecided as to which side to choose? Truly it is an easy 
choice. 

Let us desire, therefore, the things of God, let us sigh for the pos- 
session and enjoyment of His peace. Let us remember that a crown 
is waiting for those who serve Him faithfully, who love Him with 
all their hearts. He who loves God lives happily even in this world, 
and will finally enter into the enjoyment of that happiness, that un- 
speakable bliss, which God has prepared for His faithful servants. 
Amen. 





IV. THe Worp or Gop 


In reading the history of the nations, one of the safest indica- 
tions of the morality or depravity of a certain period is found in the 
appreciation, or lack of it, manifested toward the word of God. 
Experience teaches that godlessness and immorality accompany in- 
difference and aversion for the word of God and its preacher. 
Whenever there have been troublous times for the Church, they 
have always been heralded and accompanied by this unholy condi- 
tion. Where the pulpits are forsaken there impiety and license reign 
supreme. We can see this fact verified in our own days. Much of 
this unfortunate indifference among Christians is due to the fact that 
the sermon, the catechetical instruction, have been shunned. Many 
of those who live in vice and sin would have been protected against 
their shameful degradation, had they devoutly listened to the word 
of God, and they might yet be saved if they would listen to it 
Thus we see the words of the Lord confirmed: “Man liveth not by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God” (Matt. iv, 4). The divine word is the way, the truth and 
the life (John xiv, 6). Without it there is darkness, error, ruin. 
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It will, therefore, be profitable to give our thought to the great 
importance of the word of God, and to contemplate its necessity for 
eternal salvation. 

Faith is the foundation of Christian justice, without faith it is 
impossible to please God and to be saved (Heb. xi, 6). The virtue 
of faith, though supernatural and infused by God, is by the dispensa- 
tion of divine Providence awakened in us by listening to the word 
of God (Rom. x, 17). The Apostle Paul writes to the Romans: 
“Faith then cometh by hearing ; and hearing by the word of Christ.” 
If then faith is necessary to salvation, the word of God, which en- 
genders and nourishes faith in us, is also necessary to the same end. 
In Holy Scripture we find many examples of the importance and 
necessity of the spoken word of God. God often spoke to the 
patriarchs and the just of the Old Testament, either directly or 
through angels and prophets. 

In the beginning the Divine Word called the universe into ex- 
istence and since then it has been calling men from error to truth, 
to the life of grace. We read in the Gospel that Christ commanded 
the apostles to preach the Divine Word to all the nations. And as 
the human body cannot live without food, so can the soul not retain 
spiritual life without the nourishment of the word of God. 

Since this truth is absolutely undeniable what shall we say of 
Christians who avoid hearing the word of God? “He that is of 
God heareth the words of God. Therefore, you hear them not, be- 
cause you are not of God” (John viii, 47). 

The sinner who willingly listens to the Divine Word has reason to 
hope for conversion and eternal salvation. What would have been 
the fate of David had he refused to listen to the prophet? Would 
his adultery and murder have been forgiven? If Magdalen had 
avoided the preaching of the Son of God, would she have given up 
her evil life? Instances of conversion due to the hearing of the 
word of God are numberless. 

The word of God has for its purpose not only the enlightenment 
of the understanding but also the exciting of the will to do good. It 
is not enough to learn God’s teachings, we must also live in ac- 
cordance with them. It is necessary, therefore, to listen to the word 
of God in a manner to derive profit therefrom. 

It is a common thing that those who listen attentively to a sermon 
fully appreciate all that is said, but fail to realize that their own state 
of conscience is concerned. They often think of someone who 
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might be deserving of the preacher’s censure, but never apply 
the words to their own case. 

If we would only think more of our own faults than the faults of 
others! Let us remember that we are sufficiently taxed with the 
task of saving our own souls, and let others take care of theirs, 
unless, of course, the spiritual welfare of others is given to our 
care. 

I exhort you, therefore, to listen to the word of God, without 
which the soul cannot have spiritual life, without which it is dead 
for the life of grace. Remember, it is not the priest, but God who 
speaks to you through the priest. And after you have heard the 
word of God, preserve it in your hearts. Suit your actions to what 
you have heard, remembering the words of the apostle: “For not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law 
shall be justified” (Rom. xi, 13). Only thus may we confidently 
hope for the blissful recompense which the Gospel promises to those 
who truly love the word of God (Luke xi, 28). Amen. 
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ALL SAINTS’ 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
BY THE REV. HENRY E. O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


“For as the body is one and hath many members: and all the members of 
the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body: so also is Christ. For in 
One Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free: and in One Spirit we have all been made to drink. 
For the body also is not one member, but many. But now there are many 
members indeed, yet one body. And if one member suffer anything all the 
members suffer with it: or if one member glory all the members rejoice with 
it Now you are the Body of Christ and members of member.” I. Cor. xii, 
12-14, 20, 26-27. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. In the doctrine of the Communion of Saints there is re- 
vealed to us the law of relationship or dependence of one creature upon 
another. This uniform law of dependence is noticed in another manner 
in the system of the material creation. It is, definitely, outlined for us 
in Saint Paul's use of the comparison between Christ's mystical Body and 
the physiological structure of the human body. 

II. The beauty of the doctrine springs from this same sense of propor- 
tion of relationship existing among all the spiritual members of the one 
spiritual body. 

III. The diversity in the gifts of grace is consequent upon the degree 
of relationship or dependence of the soul with other souls, and especially 
with Christ—the Center and Soul of all moral life. This doctrine makes 
each soul a very necessary constituent in one complex party which has 
for its final purpose the destruction of the arch-enemy of the human race. 
Hence, the obligation of that intercommunication of service which all 
can render one to another. 

IV. Moreover, the doctrine of the Communion of Saints grows natur- 
ally (apart from revelation) out of the human instinct to believe that 
all, both living and dead, are bound together by one vast uniform law. 
Death is no barrier between the faithful dead and the faithful living 
children of that magnificent body of the human family. All are controlled 
by the one fundamental law of relationship. 

V. This truth has a practical value in revealing to us the fact that no 
one is alone in the fierce struggle for righteousness. 

VI. This law of relationship is, likewise, reflected in the structure and 
organization of Christ’s Church. There is in it a common ownership of 
all spiritual property—the public possession of the merits of Christ and 
the intercession of all the saints. 

VII. Meditate on this truth and let it affect your moral conduct. 


The law of relationship or dependence is very apparent in the 
economy of the physical universe. It is a law equally evident in the 
operations of the spiritual kingdom. It is made more manifest by 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. Certainly, it is a very 
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great discovery which we acquire from science, that there is a uni- 
form law beneath all things and making for one common purpose, 

In the domain of the spirit, this truth is explicitly revealed for 
us by Saint Paul with the figure (in the text above) of the organism 
or body having members which are dependent for life, one upon the 
other. 

The basis of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints is found 
in the law of dependence and the intercommunication of rights and 
privileges among the citizens of our Lord’s spiritual commonwealth: 

“You are fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of 
God” (Eph. ii, 19). 

The beauty of this doctrine is discovered in the sense of propor- 
tion or relationship which one spirit has to the other. This pro- 
portion is likewise noticed in the material system. It explains much 
of that unspeakable and marvellous beauty in nature. 

The bright moon hanging in the sky is beautiful in its own native 
ruggedness, but because of its obedience to the law of proportion 
with the sun, its beauty is enhanced to an unusual degree. Of itself 
it has no warmth or light, but in due season, as it revolves in the 
heavens, the sun casts its light upon it—making it “a thing of 
beauty’ ’and “a joy forever” to the poet. 

In some such manner does our Redeemer, the Sun of Justice— 
the Lord of the moral kingdom—reflect His spiritual light and 
warmth on every “member” of His “Body.” For you are all one 
in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii, 28). 

There are stars and planets in the celestial system which gather 
their light from the sun. They receive it in proportion to their de- 
gree of relationship—for “star differeth from star” in the earthly as 
well as the spiritual economy. From this we can understand how 
the measure of grace is dependent on the law of obedience of the 
soul to Christ—the Centra! Sun of the ethical system. Although 
there is a diversity of gifts among us, we, all, even the most insig- 
nificant, are necessary to each other and play a part in the vast 
machinery of Christ’s world: “And some indeed he gave to be 
apostles and some prophets and others were evangelists and others 
pastors and teachers; for the perfection of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ” (Eph. 
iv, 81, 23). 

In a spiritual as well as in a common government all participate 
in the benefits derived from actions done for the common weal— 
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the public good—because all the citizens are parts of one complete 
spiritual or social organism: “From whom the whole body, com- 
pacted and fitly joined together by what every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the operation in the measure of every part, making 
increase of the body into the edifying of itself in charity” (Eph. iv, 
15, 16). 5 

Now the saints are the representatives and leaders in, what we 
may call, that spiritual democracy of common ownership. Every 
good deed which they have performed has made for the betterment 
of all. As with lovers of the people in a republic, when lifting the 
standards of public life, all the people are benefited—so the moral 
ideals as embodied by the saints react upon the moral vitality of 


‘the faithful. The saints are our spiritual heroes, our moral idealists. 


We needs must be hero-worshipers for “when the vision dies the 
people perish.” 

“After this there appeared also another man, admirable for age 
and glory and environed with great beauty and majesty. Then 
Onias, answering, said: This is a lover of his brethren and of the 
people of Israel: this is he that prayeth much for the people and for 
all the holy city, Jeremias the prophet of God” (II. M. xv, 13, 14). 

If a planet in the firmament shoots from its orbit there is chaos 
in the region about it, though the general order is not disturbed. 
Sometimes a very small piece in the structure of a gigantic machine 
will thwart the whole purpose for which it was made. A most 
minute detail in the subtle works of a watch is an absolute neces- 
sity that it may keep time—a slight ill-adjustment in its mechanism 
will mar its purpose. So it is necessary that every soul should be 
in complete harmony with the divine Will that the divine purpose 
for which the world was created shall not be frustrated. It is, 
moreover, necessary that this constituency of souls should all fight 
together as against one common enemy—the enemy of Christ: “I 
desire first of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions and 
thanksgivings be made for all men. For kings and for all that are 
in high stations, that we may lead a quiet and a peaceable life in 
all piety and chastity. For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour—who will have all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God and one Medi- 
ator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus” (I. Ti. ii, 1-5). 

This statement of Saint Paul contains the whole doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints and shows how, with the mediatorship of 
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Christ our King, intercessory prayer is of common service in with- 
standing our common foe, the devil. 

This is the meaning of the Church militant. We are arrayed in 
one vast army pledged to attack “the principalities and powers of 
evil” which are “going about seeking to lay waste the vineyard” of 
Christ. There are but two standards, with but two names—Christ 
and satan. 

Herein we mark the duty of acting harmoniously by our prayers, 
our charity, our deeds of mortification, that these may be converted 
into means of merit and be serviceable to our brethren in the house- 
hold of faith, We need their help as they need ours: “A brother 
that is helped by his brother is like a strong city” (Prov. xviii, 19), 

“That which we have seen and have heard we declare unto you, 
that you also may have fellowship with us and our fellowship may 
be with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ” (1. John i, 3). 

The beauty and truth of the doctrine of intercessory prayer are 
told in a verse of sublime poetry in the Apocalypse v, 8: “And the 
four and twenty Ancients fell down before the Lamb, having every 
one of them harps and golden vials full of odors, which are the 
prayers of the saints.” 

There are common graces flowing out into the souls of all 
through the penances, Communions and Masses of the goodly com- 
pany of the just. Moses prayed for the people (Ex. xxxii, 11) as 
the people prayed for Saint Peter (Acts xii, 5). It is not only a 
supernatural but a natural instinct which provokes so many to take 
it for granted that there is some kind of spiritual kinship existing 
among the members of the human family—living and dead. 
Wordsworth, the Protestant poet, divined this truth without the 
aid of Catholic theology. In his verses, entitled “We Are Seven,” 
he tells of a “cottage girl” who naturally refuses to consider death 
when speaking of her dead brother and sister. When she counts 
the members of the family she can think only of the dead as living: 


“How many are you then,” said I, 
“If they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
“O master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 
*Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seven!” 
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How good it is to know that neither the dead nor the living are 
alone in this great world !—that there is in suffering as well as in 
triumph a bond of fellowship kept together and vitalized with the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus: 

“I am the Vine, you the branches” (John xv, 5). 

The living branches of this Vine are the suffering souls in pur- 
gatory, and those on earth who are in the state of grace. The dead 
branches are those that are in a state of sin. As sap is necessary 
for the vitality of the vine, so is baptism necessary for the sanctifi- 
cation of all the members of the mystical Body of Christ—the 
Church: “As in one body we have many members . . . so we, 
being many, are one body in Christ” (Rom. xii, 4). 

In the early Church the first Christians were called saints. Notice 
the following passages from Saint Paul’s epistles: I. Cor. xvi, 1; 
Il. Cor. ix, 12: Eph. iv, 12. They had as a title “saints” in the 
sense that all are called to be saints: “This is the will of God, your 
sanctification” (I. Thess. iv, 3). 

Amongst the early Christians, likewise, we find a more lively 
faith in the realization that we can be of service to that countless 
army of the faithful dead. We are nearer the dead than we can 
ever imagine. In the midst of its diabolism, fraud and deception, 
modern spiritism indicates that the line which divides the visible 
from the invisible is very thin: “Are they all ministering spirits, 
sent to minister for them who shall receive the inheritance of salva- 
tion?” (Heb i, 14). 

“When thou didst pray with tears and didst bury the dead, I 
offered thy prayer to the Lord” (Tobias xii, 12). 

It is of faith that we are in communion with all, even departed 
souls, by helping all with our private and public prayers, ejacula- 
tions, alms deeds and our crosses suffered in the Christian spirit. 
In this manner we add something to that common treasury of 
spiritual goods from which all derive benefit—yes; all, even the 
dead who are members of Christ’s spiritual kingdom: “For in one 
spirit we are all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free” (I. Cor. xii, 20). 

This same law which binds the dead with the living under a com- 
mon headship is discovered, by analogy, in the common authority 
and rights of the Church. Indeed, the Church on earth, with its 
system, government and hierarchy, is oftentimes likened to the 
celestial Jerusalem. ‘You are come to Mount Sion and to the City 
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of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of 
many thousands of angels. And to the Church of the First-born, 
who are written in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all and to the 
spirits of the just made perfect. And to Jesus, the Mediator of 
the New Testament” (Heb. xii, 22, 24). 

Membership in “the new Jerusalem come down upon earth” gives 
a faithful soul a title to share in the same sacramental system, the 
same eternal Sacrifice. It gives, moreover, a right of appeal to 
God, through the intercession of the saints and the angels who 
stand before the Great White Throne: “Another angel came and 
stood before the altar, having a gold censer; and there was given 
to him much incense, that he should offer of the prayers of all the 
saints upon the golden altar, which is before the Throne of God” 
(Apoc. viii, 3). 

Oh! what a glorious doctrine is this Communion of Saints! 
Once we learn its beauty and inner meaning we derive strength and 
solace in our combat with sin. How comforting it is to know that 
we are not alone in our “conflict” with “the powers of darkness.” 
We have pre-eminently, the King of the Saints, His Mother and the 
mighty troops of “the elect.” Although the world is peopled with 
evil spirits and the very air charged with sin, there is that phalanx 
of the redeemed just ever fighting for us and resisting even unto 
blood. 

“Call now if there be any that will answer thee and turn to some 
of the saints” (Tob. v, 1). 

This is the day, the Feast of the Communion of Saints, when 
we should let our minds meditate upon the holy doctrine, that its 
practical value may be manifested in every action of our lives: 
“Till we all meet in the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph. iv, 12). This happy consummation can 
only be brought about by “praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the spirit and watching thereunto with all instance and 
supplication for all the saints” (Eph. vi, 18, 19). 
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ALL SOULS’ 
BY DOM LAMBERT NOLLE, 0.S.B. 


“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may 
be loosed from their sins.”—II. Machab. xii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction to the Text—It is a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead. Judas and his companions had the same sentiment 
as regards their fallen comrades (hope and fear) as we Catholics have 
toward our deceased brethren. 

I. It is a holy thought to pray for the dead: (1) It brings home to us 
the greatness of God’s holiness. (2) It sanctifies us by helping us to in- 
crease our love of God and of our neighbor. 

II, It is a wholesome thought to pray fox the dead: (1) It helps us 
to cure ourselves from our sinful habits and daily faults. (2) It helps us 
to cure ourselves from sloth. 

Conclusion.—The reward we may expect. 


After the victory which Judas, the Maccabee, had gained over 
Gorgias, the Syrian Governor of Idumea—the enemy of his coun- 
try and religion—he and his companions came to the battlefield 
to take away the bodies of them that were slain, and to bury “them 
with their kinsmen in the sepulchers of their fathers. And they 
found under the coats of the slain some of the donaries of the idols 
of Jamina, which the law forbiddeth to the Jews; so that all plainly 
saw that for this cause they were slain” (vv. 39, 40). From these 
words of the inspired writer we learn that the death of these 
warriors who were fighting the battles of the true God was con- 
sidered a temporal punishment for a fault against the law (Deut. 
vii, 25). They were not idolators, for they fell in the defense of 
God’s own revealed religion, and thus their fault was in the eyes 
of their friends only a venial sin. In proof of this the writer tells 
us of the good work Judas and his companions did for the benefit 
of their fallen comrades: “Betaking themselves to prayers they 
besought the Lord that the sin which had been committed might be 
forgotten” (v. 42). “But the most valiant Judas, making a collec- 
tion he sent twelve thousand drachms of silver to Jerusalem for 
sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead, . . . because he 
considered that they who had fallen asleep with godliness had 
great grace laid up for them” (vv. 43, 45). 

From the context we gather a note of hope and a note of fear. 
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In the offering of prayers and sacrifices we recognize the hope of 
the survivors, for, as the writer concludes: “If Judas had not hoped 
that they that were slain would rise again, it would have seemed 
superfluous and vain to pray for the dead” (v. 44). On the other 
hand, there was also the fear that the death they had incurred in 
the cause of the true God might not have made full amends for their 
transgression of the law. This combination of hope and fear is the 
ordinary Catholic sentiment when we think of our dead. 

A want of hope would cause despondency and depression ; we read 
of the Emperor Henry III. that in spite of many works of piety and 
charity he was always melancholy, because he feared that his 
father was in hell in consequence of the many sins of simony he had 
committed in the appointment of bishops ; a want of hope also para- 
lyzes our active charity toward our deceased friends and brethren, 
This is also the case when, on the contrary, people indiscriminately 
canonize all those that have passed away; for, if they are in heaven, 
they do not need our prayers. Do these apparently charitable 
friends realize that in praising their departed they not only show 
indifference, but real unkindness, for they do not assist those who, 
in the words of Job, appeal to them: “Have pity on me, have pity 
on me, at least you my friends, because the hand of the Lord has 
touched me” (Job xix, 21). How different is the attitude of those 
who understand the meaning of the writer of our text: “It isa 
holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.” 

I. It is a holy thought to pray for the dead. 

(1) This thought is holy, because it leads us to the throne of the 
Author of all holiness. To him the choirs of angels and saints sing 
without ceasing, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts.” He is 
surrounded by the holy angels who never once since their existence 
have soiled that splendor of sanctity and purity in which they were 
created and which was increased in them by their standing the test 
of their fidelity. The gaps in their ranks, caused by the fall of 
many of their companions, are being filled daily by souls that either 
have gone through great tribulations on earth and have washed 
their garments in the Blood of the Lamb, or have just passed out of 
the prison where the last farthing of their debt has been paid either 
by thernselves or by some member of the Church militant or trium- 
phant. But the very liberation of the latter reminds us of God's 
infinite holiness which must hate sin and which forces Him to keep 
out from glory many of those who, in the larger sense of the word, 
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are entitled to it. We conceive a more perfect idea of this terrible 
perfection of God when we remember that the suffering souls are 
His friends; yea, His children, bearing in themselves that living 
image of His holiness, sanctifying grace. No sin defiles that living 
image, there is nothing in them displeasing to His mind; on the 
contrary, they have only one desire, to see Him, to praise Him and 
to possess Him. Even in their sufferings they are perfectly sub- 
missive to His holy will. It is that inexorable justice, so closely 
bound up with His holiness, which demands that for every sin at 
least some temporal atonement must be made. Is there any thought 
more sublime and holy than that of God’s own holiness which sug- 
gests itself to our mind when we pray for the holy souls in pur- 
gatory ? 

(2) It is a holy thought also, because it reminds us of the com- 
munication of God’s holiness to us which is the result of His infinite 
mercy. The souls in purgatory have experienced that mercy, and 
the very fact of their being in their present state is a work of that 
perfection of God, which the saints and angels praise for ever in 
heaven. Whether they were washed from their sins and filled with 
the new life of grace by the water of baptism or by the fire of love, 
both were purchased for them by the Blood of the innocent Lamb of 
God. The great work of salvation, as far as it requires God’s own 
action, is finished on their behalf, and their release from the prison 
would come about in time as a consequence of their own sufferings. 
But God’s mercy for them is not exhausted nor even diminished. He 
inspires generous souls to partitipate in the work of their rescue ; 
he exhorts the faithful by the words of holy Scripture and the voice 
of holy Church to contribute toward the release of the prisoners of 
His justice; and His Son, the Hight Priest and Victim of the New 
Covenant, declares Himself ready to renew day by day on thou- 
sands of altars His priceless sacrifice, compared with which the 
sacrifices asked for by the Maccabees sink into significance. How 
great must be God’s desire to communicate to us His holiness, and 
through it His glory. If there is any thought that helps us to love 
God more, it is the thought of His infinite mercy; but any thought 
that increases our love of God sanctifies us, makes us more holy. 
Therefore, the thought of and the prayer for the holy souls is a 
holy thought, because it gives us a better idea of God’s mercy, and 


by helping us to love Him more brings more holiness into our 
souls, 
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(2) To pray for the dead is a holy thought for another reason, 
viz., because it is a great work of mercy, and thus it becomes an 
additional means for our own sanctification. The supernatural love 
of our neighbor is the best means of testing whether our love of 
God is genuine. St. John (i, 4, 20) asks: “He that loveth not his 
brother whom he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” 
But, if on the other hand, we show our love not only toward those 
whom we know and see, but even toward those holy souls in pur- 
gatory who are entirely unknown to us, is not this a still surer sign 
that we love the invisible God whom we only know by the same 
supernatural light of faith by which we also know of the existence 
of the suffering souls? When we assist our brethren on earth 
whose suffering we feel and whose needs we see with our own 
eyes, there is in our motive the natural element of human com- 
passion; but the motive that alone can move us to succor the souls 
of the faithful departed is purely supernatural, flowing from the 
three sublimest virtues—faith, hope and charity. There is, there 
fore in this great w-~xk of helping the holy souls a twofold advan- 
tage for our sanctification. First, there is no danger on the part 
of our poor human nature of marring the results of our effort by 
mixing up human and natural motives with our intention, and, sec- 
ondly, the source of our motive is so directly connected with the 
theological virtues that the grace of God can flow freely and with- 
out any hindrance into our souls during the time we are employed 
in this holy work of rescuing God’s s own friends and children from 
the prison of His justice. 

II. It is indeed a holy coma to pray for the dead, for it 
brings us into touch with God’s own sanctity and it offers us special 
means of our own sanctification. But the sacred writer of the 
second book of the Maccabees, summing up the intention of his hero 
Judas, tells us that it is also a wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead that they may be loosed from their sins. 

(1) In the parable of Dives and Lazarus our blessed Lord intro- 
duces a passage which we may most appropriately apply to pur 
gatory. After Dives had vainly applied to Abraham for relief in his 
sufferings he pleaded (Luke xvi, 27, 28): “Then father, I be- 
seech thee that thou wouldst send Lazarus to my father’s house; 
for I have five brethren, that he may testify unto them, lest they 
also come into this place of torments.” Here, my dear brethren, 
we have a wholesome lesson. The sufferings in purgatory are, 4s 
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those of hell, a punishment for sin, and, although they differ in de- 
gree and in duration, yet they have much in common. In fact, our 
conception of hell is so imperfect and as it were diluted, that it 
hardly comes up to the reality of purgatory. God’s revelation of 
these sufferings, like a message sent to us through His friends, the 
inspired writers, is a warning, a wholesome warning, which is 
frequently repeated for our advantage and spiritual benefit. When 
our selfishness leads us to transgress God’s laws daily, we excuse 
ourselves by saying: It is only a venial sin. Only a venial sin, only 
atrifle. Now apart from the danger of being hardened and gradu- 
ally falling into mortal sin; apart also from the ingratitude toward 
our most loving God and Father who constantly showers His biess- 
ings upon our souls and bodies; have we nothing to fear on account 
of our daily faults? And if the thought of purgatory inspires us 
with supernatural fear, is not this fear a most wholesome remedy 
against that innate and most dangerous sickness of our souls— 
selfishness ? 

In our present state of life we are inclined to value and appre- 
ciate the things of this world according to the satisfaction they 
afford our natural desires. But Ecclesiastes, speaking in the per- 
son of one who had experience in the pleasures of this world, 
tells us their value (ii, 10, 11): “Whatsoever my eyes desired I 
tefused them not, and I withheld not my heart from enjoying every 
pleasure, and delighting itself in the things which I had prepared.” 
And what was the result? “I saw in all things vanity, and vexation 
of mind, and that nothing was lasting under the sun.” The souls 
in purgatory teach us a lesson still more severe. Not only were 
many of their efforts vanity and passed away like smoke; no, worse 
than that; for of them the words of Abraham to Dives are true 
ina limited sense: “Remember that thou didst receive good things 
in thy lifetime; now thou art tormented” (v. 25). Why? Because 
in trying to satisfy the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence 
of the eyes and the pride of life they not only threw away their 
eforts on vain things, but even offended almighty God. What does 
it profit them now? And what would it have profited them if they 
gained the whole world, for now they suffer in their souls an 
agony of pain and they mourn for a time, that may seem very long 
to them, their exile from the home and from the Face of their 
heavenly Father. Is this thought, that must occur to us when we 
pray for the holy souls, not a wholesome thought, is it not calcu- 
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lated to cure us of the malady of habitual venial sin, and to prevent 
new wilful faults that would demand atonement in purgatory? 

(2) It is also a wholesome thought, because it stimulates us to 
work whilst the day lasts, and thus to cure us of spiritual sloth, 
What would not the holy souls be prepared to do and to suffer if 
they were permitted to return to this life, in order to make atone- 
ment here instead of purgatory. How delightful would such an 
offer be to them. For they know that their sufferings produce but 
one effect, viz., atonement. On the other hand, we who live still in 
this world can gain by one and the same good work or the same 
suffering, two additional advantages: We can increase the de- 
gree of sanctifying grace in our souls, which entitles us to a greater 
amount of eternal glory and happiness and we can also, at the same 
time and without any further effort, obtain an increase of actual 
grace which strengthens us in the service of good and indirectly 
secures and increases our heavenly glory. These advantages are 
out of reach of the souls in purgatory; they will be out of our 
own reach when we shall find ourselves in the state of the suffering 
souls. Is this not a wholesome thought, a thought that ought to 
inspire us to use our present opportunities and to work strenuously 
for our sanctification and purification. We can gain so much now 
by very small acts; short prayers, short acts of love and resignation 
during our daily work, acts of kindness, silence from idle and 
uncharitable talk, small mortification. These little things are within 
our reach at almost any time. Let us not think little of them, for 
the faithful and constant use of them will have great results. We 
sometimes hear how great works in this world have been brought 
about by the smallest means. This is even more true in God’s own 
work. The holy souls too are most grateful for the smallest help 
we give to them. If we do not love ourselves sufficiently to per- 
form these small works, let us do so out of charity for our suffering 
brethren, and this thought will have a wholesome effect upon our 
daily lives and actions. 

It is a most profitable practice to offer all our atonements for 
the holy souls. To deprive ourselves at present of the atoning value 
of temporal punishment does not make us in any way less pleasing 
to our heavenly Father. On the contrary, this privation makes us 
more pleasing to Him, because it is an act of the love of God and 
of our neighbor. If by our action a soul is released from purga- 
tory it will be able all the sooner to glorify God more perfectly ia 
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heaven, and that soul will also make every effort to repay our 
charity by interceding for us. 

If the thought of the holy souls is not sufficient to stimulate our 
zeal by reminding us of our present opportunities and of the 
many easy means by which we can help them, our sloth may, per- 
haps, be cured by a wholesome fear. The slothful servant who had 
wasted his opportunities received the same sentence as the cruel 
and wicked servant who had refused mercy to his fellow-servant. 
At the last judgment our blessed Lord will say to those at His left: 
“I was in prison and you did not visit me,” and when they ask Him, 
“Lord, when did we see thee in prison and did not minister to 
thee?” He will answer, “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
not to one of these least, neither did you do it to me” (Matt. xxvi, 
44, 45). 

Conclusion.—Ought we not to be grateful that our blessed Lord 
has made it so easy for us to practise charity toward the prisoners 
of His justice? Ought we not to make the best use of our oppor- 
tunities when He inspires us with the holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the holy souls? Ought we not to ask of Him as a favor 
that He may often let us see the many ways in which we can succor 
our suffering brethren. Then we may hope, by the help of His 
grace, to grow in holy fear, to grow in charity and to grow in wis- 
dom, so as to avoid more carefully our daily faults to be moved in 
our action by supernatural motives and to appreciate the things 
of this world at their real value. The thought of the holy souls will 
then indeed be a holy and wholesome means for our salvation, and 
when we approach the throne of our Judge we may humbly hope 
to hear from His lips the consoling words: “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world; for I was in prison and you came to 
me. Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 34, 35, 39, 40). And 
then we shall for the first time realize the fulness of His promise: 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. 
v, 7). Amen. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GOOD AND EVIL 
BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE 


“Suffer both to grow until the harvest.”—St. Matt. xiii. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The mixture of good and evil in the world seems incon- 
sistent with God’s goodness—though there is a natural love of life in all 
men, which is obscured but not destroyed by personal suffering. How is 
the evil of life to be reconciled with its attractiveness, and with the abso- 
lute goodness of the Creator? 

II. Our Lord gives the explanation in the gospel. God’s creation is 
good (the field and the wheat). Man has, by sin, introduced evil (the 
cockle), which, however, is not a thing in itself, but merely the perver- 
sion of God’s gifts; as the cockle can grow only on the good soil, so evil 
can only exist in what is good. Then evil and good are not capable of 
separation in this world, since the elements of both are the same. On 
could not be destroyed without the other, and God does not destroy His 
own works; in a future state, when men are separated from earthly con- 
ditions, good and evil will be distinct from one another; the soul will 
retain its good or evil character apart from all circumstances. Nor could 
God have abandoned His intention of creating this world because of the 
foreseen sin of man without destroying His own independence, which 
is impossible. Both in the world and in the Church we must distinguish 
God’s work from man’s. 

III. This solution of the problem of evil is important to bear in mind, 
because men are often led to doubt God’s goodness in times of suffering, 
and by a natural consequence to doubt His existence. The truth of Gods 
goodness is our consolation in trouble, and our encouragement to refrains 
from doing the enemy's work in our own souls by the formation of bad 
habits, etc. It is part of the Catholic faith, and cannot be shaken by any 
difficulty or any discovery of new truth, 


One of the most obscure and most interesting problems of life 
is the mixture of evil and good which seems to prevail universally 
in this world. How, it is asked, can this be the world which God 
saw to be very good when it came newly created from His hand? 
And how can a perfectly good and benevolent Creator be the at- 
thor of a world in which evil, physical, moral and spiritual, finds s0 
large a place? Evil seems in some sense to enter into the vety 
constitution and fabric of things; we cannot even imagine a world 
in which no kind of evil should exist; we are only certain that i 
there were such a world it would t2 wholly different from the one 
we know. Yet God is the creator of this world; He rules and sus 
tains it from moment to moment, and it and all that it contains, 
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good and evil alike, exist only by His permission. This scene of 
confusion, of torment and of sin is due to God; He bears with 
it, though we can hardly endure even to think of some of its more 
hideous aspects ; it is one of the means He has chosen for the mani- 
festation of His glory by the performance of His divine will. | 
“Thou hast created all things, and for thy will they were and have 
been created.” On the other hand, the love of life is deeply rooted 
in us all, with all that it implies of happiness and pleasure in our 
surroundings ; the charm of the world is upon every man, the sense 
of its beauty and its loveliness, and that sympathy with every form 
of human experience that “makes the whole world kin.” Even 
the great tragedies of history—that story of crime and bloodshed, 
of cruelty and oppression—make their appeal to our hearts, and 
attract us, as spectators of a tragic drama are attracted, by the very 
feelings of pity and honor which they excite. Life, as a whole, is 
the joy of living, the rage for life, there are few that have not felt 
it, never, perhaps, so few as there are to-day. It is only when 
calamity reaches our individual selves that we see the problem in 
its full proportion and are conscious of the terrible issues it in- 
volves. But calamity of some sort never fails to touch the life of 
every man; and there is no one who at some time between birth and 
death is not obliged to face the mystery of evil, not as a question of 
mere speculative interest, but as one of vitally practical importance. 
How shall I love and thank God who made and maintains the 
world that crushes me? How can I be grateful for an existence 
that I long to be free from? There are moments when, to many, 
the world-old formula of pessimism seems the only truth—life is 
evil and it is better not to be. Yet this cry of seeming despair, com- 
mon as it has been and is, is never the true expression of man’s 
judgment of life. It is only a passing phase; the joy of life reas- 
serts itself again and again, and men long for “more life and fuller,” 
even while protesting that they wish they had never been born. 

Here, then, is the great self-contradiction of life, the one which 
underlies and occasions all the other conditions of which the world 
is full. 

Our Lord supplies the key to the problem in the parable which 
forms the Gospel for to-day. In it He indicates His own goodness 
as creator, and the patience with which He tolerates the manifold 
evils which His creation endures. The soil is good, and the seed 
He sowed is good; the bad seed which the soil nourishes is not of 
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His sowing ; and the good and bad are so mixed together that they 
cannot be separated till each has reached its full growth. 

The soil, so to speak, that produces evil is itself good; for a bad 
soil produces nothing. Evil is the absence of full perfection in that 
which is good by nature, not the presence of something which is 
strange and hurtful. Evil can only exist in what is good—it has 
no substantive existence of its own. You can feel pain only ina 
living and active nerve; you can feel sorrow only in a soul that 
desires its legitimate and natural satisfaction. There is no nerve 
that can feel only pain; there is no soul that can do nothing but 
suffer—its very suffering is the indication of its natural and healthy 
desire and capacity for happiness. 

Again, in the soil of the world God has sown the seed of hap- 
piness—the means by which man may satisfy his needs here and 
attain to the supernatural beatitude for which he is destined here- 
after. The fruits of the garden are for man to enjoy; the tree of 
knowledge is there to give him the means and opportunity of that 
free obedience to the divine command by which alone he can fulfil 
his destiny. Things are not evil in themselves, but only as they 
are misused or neglected. 

But the bad seed is a perverted will, with its false principles, of 
distrust and disobedience. God has not turned His creature’s will 
away from His own (how could He?), but the creature itself 
in the exercise of its freedom; has brought in the false principles, 
the perverted aims, which have made evil possible, and are, indeed, 
in themselves the very essence and root of evil. It takes very little 
to disorganize and deface what was perfect. Break the tiny main- 
spring and the watch will stop; destroy or distort one feature, and 
the most lovely face may become a grotesque mask. So the seed 
of perversity once sown in God’s creation has disorganized the 
whole; the one distorted feature—the human will—has made the 
whole face of creation hideous. 

Thus evil and good are mingled more closely than we could by 
any other means have mingled them. Wheat and cockle grow close 
together ; the roots of good and evil are intertwined in the soil of 
life. In early youth we are apt to class people separately as good 
and bad; the personages of history are labelled for us; David was 
a good king and Ahab was a bad one. Good actions and bad, 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, in like manner we suffer to be 
distinct and separable things. But with advancing experience of 
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the world we reconsider an exact classification; we find a surpris- 
ing amount of evil in the good, and of good in the evil persons; 
pleasure and pain seem more and more to be intertwined—as Plato 
said, “their ends are joined together.” The pleasure of all our pur- 
suits tends to pass into satiety, weariness and disgust; and the 
painful efforts by which we learn a new exercise of body and mind 
yields with habit to ease and delight. Who could enjoy a banquet 
that never ended—and what amusement was not painful to learn? 
Good and evil, pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, are growing 
together until the harvest. 

It could not, indeed, be otherwise; for God does not destroy His 
own work. Change, disintegration and renewal are part of God’s 
plan, it is true; but He cannot deny Himself, or contradict Him- 
self, or repent of His actions; what He has once created must con- 
tinue to exist through all its appointed stages of development or 
degeneration. The world—that constitution of things which con- 
tains within itself the potentialities of good and evil alike—cannot 
be destroyed. One day, indeed, good will be finally separated from 
evii—God’s work from man’s work; the cockle will be gathered up 
and burnt with fire. But now the two are inseparable; the evil 
which disobedience has brought into the world has become part of 
the present order of things, and could only be removed by the 
destruction of the creation—in itself entirely good—in which it 
exists. Nothing in this world is perfect, and nothing is wholly 
bad; goodness is intertwined with imperfection, like the roots of 
the wheat and the cockle, and one cannot be rooted up without the 
other. Only when the evildoer has passed out of the present order 
of things, when the harvest has come and he is separated from that 
order of which he now forms part, and the possibilities of which he 
still shares, will he appear as wholly evil; and in like manner only 
when the soul which is sanctified by divine grace has passed be- 
yond the sphere of this world’s imperfection will it be capable of 
its final beatitude. 

We may remark also that as God cannot, without an impossible 
self-contradiction, destroy what He has created, so neither could Fie 
be deterred from His good work of creation by His foresight of 
man’s sin. For to abandon His intention of creating, so to speak, 
because of what man would do, would have been no less to con- 
tradict Himself ; His actions would have been made dependent on 
those of His creatures—an impossible and inconceivable thing. If 
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God could say I will not create, because I foresee that man will 
deface My creation by his sin, He would forfeit His divine free. 
dom no less than if He were to say I must destroy that which | 
have made, because man has defiled it. Either would be absolutely 
inconsistent with the divine nature—would be equivalent to the 
submission of the Creator to the creature; and both are as im. 
possible and as unthinkable as that two and two should make five, 
or that a son should pre-exist his father, or any other self-contra- 
dictory idea. 

Thus our Lord in His simple figure has embodied the explana- 
tion of the great and harassing problem of evil. The explanation 
is abundantly sufficient, though the subject is too profound to be 
exhausted by any explanation that the human intelligence is capable 
of receiving. That is to say, we cannot enter into the mind of God 
and know all the possible motives that His creative acts involve, 
nor can we at all understand the great fundamental mystery of 
creation itself. But what we can understand is the goodness, wis- 
dom and justice of God in creating and bearing with a world of 
mingled evil and good; and the stupendous disinterestedness of the 
act of mercy by which He has redeemed a world to which He 
owed and could owe nothing, and from which He could not possibly 
have had anything to gain. 

It is undoubtedly worth while to have these facts and condi- 
tions before our minds in a world where men are so constantly led 
by the trials of life to doubt the goodness of their Creator, and 
when doubt of His goodness sometimes leads unhappily (as logi- 
cally it always must) to doubt of His very existence. Few per- 
sons, if any, can really be convinced pessimists; we are prevented, 
by the force of our own nature, from practically holding the world 
or its Creator to be essentially bad. But it is only too easy to make 
of the difficulty and often asserted insolubility of the problem of 
evil an excuse for neglecting the duties of religion and for living 
a comparatively frivolous life on the mere surface of things. 
For religion is that which leads people to look beyond the mere 
surface view of life, and which shows them by the double light of 
reason and faith the great realities on which life depends, and in 
relation to which alone we are able to estimate the true value of all 
human aims and pursuits. It is only when viewed in the light of 
God’s presence and God’s truth that the true meaning of life is 
discernible, or, indeed, that life has any meaning at all. 
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We cannot root up the cockle from God’s field. We have to 
reckon as long as we live with the evil as well as the good; we can- 
not escape the cross, do what we may. In the Church, God’s new 
creation, as well as in the world without, we may and must find 
the evil of man’s perverted will at work. All glorious and all holy 
as the Church is by her divine constitution, her children are often 
enough unworthy of her. We must remember that the enemy has 
sown and still sows his evil seed in that holy soil; and as we dis- © 
tinguish the evil that sin has brought into the world from the good 
that is the design of the Creator, so we must also distinguish the 
sanctity of the Church from the sin of those of her children who 
disobey her precepts and neglect the gifts she offers them. Even 
among the apostles whom our Lord Himself chose there was one 
traitor. What wonder then that in the Church there should still be 
“false brethren” who “crucify the Lord afresh,” and that they should 
even be found from time to time, like their unhappy prototype, in 
the highest places of the Church and among the recipients of the 
most signal favors of nature and grace alike, and the wonder, indeed, 
would be if it were not so. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the trials and crosses from which 
we suffer from time to time, we have the unfailing consolation of 
knowing that the evil which causes our suffering is not of God’s 
production; that He is and can be only the author of good, and 
that in Him, therefore, is to be found the one way of ultimate de- 
liverance from the evil of life. Suffering is, indeed, the way in 
which evil makes its true nature known to us. Sin is separa- 
tion from God; so that suffering and the sin of which it is the 
penalty are but the two sides of one thing. An angel cannot suffer, 
for he can never sin; a devil can never cease suffering, because he 
is forever parted from God; men, who in this world can never be 
wholly or finally separated from God, must lead a checkered life 
of mingled pleasure and pain, till good or evil gain the victory in 
them. The wheat and the cockle are mingled in every individual 
experience; and cockle is mostly of our own sowing, and our pains 
are but the reward of our deeds. But even the most spotless soul 
may not escape the pain of contact with evil; indeed, the pain 
is all the greater in proportion to the soul’s sanctity. The sinless 
Mother of God had no immunity from suffering ; her perfect love of 
her divine Son was the very sword that pierced her soul and made 
His sorrows less also. But the joy of divine love is a thousand- 
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fold greater than the sorrow which is its accompaniment and con- 
dition in this world, which it will hereafter altogether absorb and 
annihilate. 

Our business, then, in this life is with that fact of God’s “field” 
which is entrusted to each of us, namely, our own souls. The enemy 
is always watching his opportunity to sow the seed of evil there— 
of sensuality, of selfishness, of pride and sloth, and every kind of bad 
* habit. Too often we are the enemies of God, and our own enemies 

as well, and ourselves force the good soil, which God has created 
and sanctified by His grace, to receive evil seed and bear bitter 
fruit. The less of it there is in us, the less there will be for the 
purifying fire to consume at the harvest of our life’s work, and 
the less chance there will be that our own souls and bodies may 
be among the worthless bundles that will be bound together for 
burning at the last day. 

It is our great privilege and blessing, as Catholics, that we have 
not to trust to our own speculation on the meaning or value or the 
duties of life; we have no need to try experiments, such as we see 
constantly being tried in the world, with disastrous results, in order 
to determine our belief or our conduct. All we have to do is to 
accept things as they are, as God has made them and as man has 
marred them, in the certainty that all things, good and evil alike, 
will cooperate for the good of those who love God, who abide in 
the faith of the Church and in the abundant grace to be found in 
her alone. Perplexities must, indeed, arise in a thousand directions, 
and we have no sure guide to truth and right except the revela- 
tion given to us by God through the Church; that is the one clear 
certainty that shines out amid the uncertainties and probabilities, 
the half-lights and the deceptive shadows of human experience 
and thought. We cannot penetrate the mysteries of the great uni- 
verse which lies around us silent and dark, and our small world 
reveals continually deeper and deeper depths which no human inge- 
nuity can fathom. But beyond the range of shifting human opin- 
ion, what no discovery can alter or argument bring into doubt, is 
the universal presence and power of God, and His perfect goodness 
and love to those whom He has made for eternal happiness in 
Himself. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH 
BY THE REV. HUGH T. HENRY 


Gospel: St. Matthew xiii, 31-35. Epistle: I, Thess. i, 2-10. Text: “The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed. . . . The kingdom 
of heaven is like to leaven. a 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Two homely parables, two humble comparisons, 
but highly appropriate to the lowly beginnings of the Church of Christ. 
The first may be taken to illustrate the marvellous transformation of the 
Church from its humble origins to its present world-wide eminence. The 
second, to show how the world was transformed by the leaven in its 
midst. The Epistle of the Sunday shows the power of the kingdom within 
each truly Catholic breast. 

I, The growth of the Church (1) in numbers, (2) in doctrine, (3) in 
ceremonsal, (4) in piety. 

II. The reformation of the world (1) in beliefs, (2) in works. 

IIIT, How each one of us should further the spread of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Conclusion.—How ou” faith is quickened, our hope assured, our charity 
inflamed by the foregoing considerations. 


Introductton.—Our Saviour uttered many parables showing the 
various lights in which we should view the work of His Church, 
the nature of its mission, the value of the salvation which it was 
commissioned to bring to mankind. Some of these parables pic- 
tured the Church in glowing comparisons. Thus, it was like a 
treasure hidden in a field, which a man would joyfully purchase at 
the cost of everything he had in this world; or, like a pearl of great 
price, to be bought at any sacrifice; again, it was like a king, one of 
whose servants owed him the enormous sum of ten thousand talents 
(or about twenty million dollars), but who could with royal gener- 
osity absolve his creditor; or, again, it was like another king who 
planned a wedding feast for his son. These comparisons cannot 
fail to impress us with ideas of splendor and magnificence. To-day, 
however, we read quite other illustrations. The Church is like to 
the smallest of the seeds in a man’s garden; and it is like to leaven 
which a woman placed in three measures of meal. Humble com- 
parisons, indeed, but nevertheless most intelligible and most strik- 
ing; for they are not merely comparisons; they are wonderful 
prophecies wonderfully fulfilled. They force us to reflect upon 
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the obscure beginnings of the kingdom of God on earth, and on 
the majestic growth of that kingdom, as witnessed to by history 
and as attested by every man’s own eyes in this very day in which 
we are now living. They show us this Church of Christ not alone 
as growing in stature century after century, but as transforming 
the world in which it was placed—say rather, was hidden—as leaven 
is hidden in a lump of paste to transform that paste into good 
bread. And the Epistle of this Sunday carries the moral further, 
and shows us how we ourselves may advance the interests of that 
kingdom by the silent argument of good example—by the obvious 
transformation of our weak wills and sinful lives, as affected by 
the power of the kingdom of God within our own hearts. 

I. The people to whom our Saviour addressed the parable of 
the mustard-seed understood the illustration very well. Again and 
again they had seen that miracle of nature which, from the very 
small seed planted in the garden, was able to produce a very tall 
bush with abundant branches inviting the birds of the air to come 
and dwell therein. They understood the illustration; but it may 
well be doubted if they could fully appreciate its meaning. How, 
indeed, could they fancy to themselves that tremendous growth 
which our eyes look upon? The despised Galilean, the son of an 
humble carpenter of Nazareth, had assembled about him twelve 
ignorant fishermen, and had undertaken, with such humble instru- 
ments as these, a greater conquest than had any of the most famous 
warriors of history, with all their immense levies of men and money, 
with all their prestige and ability and knowledge and glowing am- 
bitions. The conquest planned by Christ was the conquest of the 
whole world; and not merely the world of human bodies, which can 
be made subject by the exercise of violence and of superior physical 
power, but the world of the spirit, of human souls and human 
wills, which no violence or superior power can ever hope to reach. 
What could the parable of the mustard-seed really mean to the 
people who listened to it? They themselves dwelt in an obscure 
corner of that great world which had become subject to the power 
of pagan Rome. Was this immense empire of Rome to become 
subject to Christ, the carpenter of Nazareth? Incredible as it 
should seem, this was to take place. But then the vast hordes of 
barbarians, still hid in the shadows of primeval forests, who were 
to swarm over and to beat to the ground the proudest monuments 
and institutions of that great Roman Empire—were these savage 
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and untamed hearts to fall beneath the sway of the carpenter .of 
Nazareth? Yes, truly. And after this was accomplished, were the 
still vaster population which thronged the remotest parts of the 
scarce-known world, the far places of Asia and Africa, and even 
the wholly unsuspected peoples dwelling in the undiscovered ‘re- 
gions of America—were all these a part of the conquest planned 
by Christ and his twelve poor fishermen? The simple answer is 
again, yes. 

Brethren, time does not permit us to do more than glance, in the 
briefest possible manner, at this scheme of conquest, and at its 
marvellous results. The miracle is’ written in the pages of all his- 
tory since that day when Christ uttered his astounding parable of 
the mustard-seed. And to-day, if we but open our eyes and observe 
a little closely, we shall perceive the tree putting forth ever new 
branches, in the evangelization of China, of Japan, of other vast 
regions of Asia, of Africa, of the islands of the sea, of our own 
land of America. The miracle is perpetually going on under our 
very eyes ; and the marvel of it is in no wise lessened when we think 
of the strange character of the conquest—not of bodies, but of the 
weak, erring, prejudiced souls and hearts of men. 

But is the growth, marvellous as it is, however we look at it— 
is the growth merely one of numbers? No, the mustard-seed has 
developed not alone in size, but as well in character. The original 
deposit of faith committed to the care of the apostles is like the 
seed cast into the ground. In that seed is contained virtually all 
that we perceive in the great, spreading branches of the tree, in its 
foliage, in its fruitage. And so, adown the ages of Christian history, 
we perceive the doctrine preached by Christ developing more and 
more fully, not by accretions from without, as crystals grow, but by 
the unfolding of new leaves from a power within, from the internal 
life of the plant itself. Nothing new has been added during those 
centuries of growth, but many things have been more highly de- 
veloped, so that our knowledge of the truth of God has gained in 
clearness of definition, the light shines more vividly upon the path- 
way of our faith, and the body of Catholic doctrine, as expounded 
by theologians and doctors of the Church, and as defined with 
greater precision by the Councils of the Church, now presents to 
the mind of the inquirer into truth a marvellously beautiful, well- 
ordered, convincing demonstration—a great tree, filled with 
branches, with green leaves, with fruitage of new seeds; a great 
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tree which invites to its pleasant shelter and cool shade all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Meanwhile, side by side with this unfolding of Catholic truth, 
we perceive the tree adorning itself with exquisitely beautiful 
foliage. Any careful thinker who to-day studies the ceremonial of 
the Catholic Church cannot fail to be deeply impressed with the 
beauty of the ritual of the Church. We ourselves are, perhaps, so 
familiar with it that we fail to appreciate it aright—just as the hus- 
bandman takes for granted the waving harvests which come from 
the little seeds he has dropped into the brown furrows. And yet, 
to the eyes of the thoughtful man, what a miracle of beauty has 
been achieved from the brown earth, the broken seed, the dews and 
rains, the warmth and light of the generous sunshine! Golden 
harvests have sprung from the humble grains—a perpetual de- 
light to the poet, a perpetual marvel to the philosopher. 

Consider, then, the beautiful raiment of symbolism, appealing to 
every cultivated sense of mankind, with which the Church has 
clothed the great truths of Christ. The eye beholds lights on the 
altar, splendors in the marbles and sculpture, in the stained-glass 
windows, in the symbolic colors and forms of the vestments used 
by the priests in their sacred functions; reads as in a pageant, or a 
panorama, or an exquisitely staged and acted play, the Divine 
Tragedy of Calvary enacted again upon our altars. And mean- 
while the ear is delighted and soothed and instructed by the chant- 
ing of the sacred ministers, by the songs of the choir of levites; 
while the fragrance of incense ascends like a prayer to the throne 
of God. This wondrous ceremonial reaches the heart, which it seeks 
to subdue to Christ, through the avenues of the senses; and seek- 
ing ultimately to purify the heart, it also succeeds in purifying 
the senses through which it would reach the heart. Surely, that 
humblest of all the seeds, sown by Christ in the obscure fields of 
Galilee and Judea, has not merely grown into a mighty tree, but has 
grown into a tree most beautiful to behold as well as most valuable 
in its fruitage. 

While the Church has increased in its size, has given forth many 
new branches, and has clothed these branches with an ever-beau- 
tiful raiment of foliage, it has also produced new clusters of seed 
in its many works of benevolence, of piety, of devotion. If any one 
who hears me were to study even slightly the pages of a Catholic 
directory, he would catch a glimpse of horizons probably unsus- 
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pected by him—horizons broadening out into well-night innumer- 
able vistas of the good works taken in charge by the Church. 
What, indeed, do those many institutions devoted to the relief of 
every human need, spiritual and temporal—the hospitals, the 
asylums, the homes, the seminaries, the colleges, the parish schools ; 
the institutions devoted to home and foreign missions, to the in- 
struction of non-Catholics, to the spiritual advancement of con- 
verts, to the apostolate of the press in its many ramifications— 
what do all these things signify, but an ever new casting of seeds 
into the waiting ground? The birds of the air do not merely rest 
in the branches of the marvellous tree of the parable, they also find 
their food in its heavily laden branches. 

II. The reformation of the world. The Church founded by 
our Saviour is, indeed, overcoming the world by faith, is con- 
stantly achieving the victory of faith. But now let us for a moment 
turn our eyes to that world which it had to conquer, and in which it 
was hidden as leaven, to leaven the whole lump of ignorance, of 
sin, of false standards of life here and of destiny hereafter. Much 
ignorance of divine truth there is still in the world; and much sin, 
and many false standards of life, of duty, of destiny. We perceive 
the conflict between the teaching of Christ and that of the world 
still going on; and we can, therefore, understand something of 
what that conflict must have been before the leaven of Catholic 
truth had descended into the dead paste of the pagan world. But 
only a student of the life and beliefs of the pagan world can begin 
adequately to picture for himself the depth and the height and the 
breadth of the depravity of the ancient world. It was, indeed, 
sitting in the valley of the shadow of death. 

— Its beliefs were laughable, where they were not hideous. To the 
lowest passions of the heart it had erected altars and shrines, and 
had made gods of them for its worship. Mars, the god of slaugh- 
ter; Venus, the goddess of lust, divided the worship of men, or, 
rather, united in an unholy alliance the basest instincts of the de- 
praved human heart. Foolish mythologies told of the exploits of 
the gods and goddesses ; human frailties, passions, sins, formed the 
staple of the shocking narratives. Those who were more en- 
lightened lost all faith in the gods, and adopted various unsatisfac- 
tory systems of philosophy. The search for truth, which is the 
object of our highest gift from God, the gift of reason—this lovely 
search for truth had become a mockery in the mouth of wrangling 
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disputants; so that when Christ stood before Pilate—when the 
truth of God thus stood face to face with mankind in the person of 
the Roman governor and uttered the reason of His presence on 
earth, namely, that He had come “to give testimony to the truth,” 
Pilate’s only word was the question, “What is truth?” He awaited 
no reply from Christ, who alone could give him the answer to that 
all-important question. This was the world that must bow its neck 
to the yoke of Christ; that must accept the stupendous mystery of 
the Unity and Trinity of God; that must leave aside its pride of 
intellect, and must enter the kingdom of God on earth even as a 
little child. 

We may faintly surmise what the moral state of such a world 
must have been. Modern novelists have attempted to give us pen- 
pictures of some of its phases, while historians have drawn for us 
portraits less vivid but even more terrible. Let us merely give a 
passing glance at two phases of that refined, all-powerful, highly 
cultured civilization of the Roman Empire, which was the lump 
to be vivified and transformed by the leaven of Christ’s Gospel. We 
may form some idea of the horrible sensuality, gluttony, and cruelty 
of that ancient world, by reflecting that it reached a climax of 
horrors in immorality, evidenced by the fact that men of self-respect 
preferred concubinage with their slaves rather than marriage with 
the ladies of Rome—so lost had these ladies become to every senti- 
ment of shame. A society which had so lost the elementary respect 
due to itself, could have little pity for the lives dependent upon it. 
Slavery was an institution of the Empire. The civilized world 
has at length got rid of slavery, although but tardily, as we acknowl- 
edge, here in our own dear land. Negro slavery was an evil, and 
the parent of sufficiently obvious evils; but Mommsen, whose long 
studies in the history of the Roman Empire qualified him to judge, 
declares his belief in the probability that, “compared with the suffer- 
ings of the Roman slaves, the sum of all negro suffering is but a 
drop.” 

Against all this vice and cruelty, the leaven of Christ’s word must 
work—silently, constantly, efficiently. To the Roman poet and 
priest, the new kingdom uttered its message: “There is but one 
God”; to the master of a thousand wretched slaves; “God is not a 
respecter of persons”; “in Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither bond nor free’; to the lover of pleasure, the libertine, the 
glutton: “Crucify your body with its vices and lusts”; to them that 
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loved most dearly the life they possessed and so vainly strove to 
enjoy: “He that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” Toa 
proud, sensual, skeptical and cruel generation the Gospel of the 
kingdom was to be preached—in that dead mass the leaven of 
life was to be hid. History shows us the gradual, miraculous trans- 
formation. Christian ideals of life, of conduct, of duty, of destiny, 
slowly but certainly leavened the mass, until out of it was made the 
Christian civilization that recognizes one true God, the Father of 
all men; one only Saviour, Christ Jesus, the Redeemer of all 
men; one only Comforter; the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier of all 
men. The standard of the Cross surmounts every Catholic Church 
throughout the whole world, ever pointing to heaven as the goal to 
be sought by the weary, perplexed, erring feet of men. How this 
transformation in the crude and ludicrous beliefs of the pagan world 
was accomplished by a corresponding betterment of morality, his- 
tory also testifies, not alone in the annals of the Fathers of the 
Desert, who so literally followed the gospel of self-denial; of the 
monks of the East and of the West, who carried out so earnestly 
the divine counsels, and gave so many exemplars of sanctity to 
succeeding generations; of the brotherhoods and sisterhoods of 
to-day, that give to every need of the suffering humanity, whether 
corporal or spiritual, the devotion which a divine religion alone 
could inspire. History testifies to all this in many glowing pages. 
But the long roll of heroes in the spiritual life of the Church also 
comprises names of those who, in whatsoever state or condition of 
life they have been placed, have attained a heroic perfection in 
goodness—peasants as well as princes, poor as well as rich, widows 
as well as virgins, children as well as adults. And this very day 
in which we live has its martyrs—literally—whose blood is shed 
in many a heathen land for the sake of Christ and His Gospel; has 
its confessors, who willingly suffer odium, discrimination, obloquy, 
calumny, in their endeavor to make Christ better known and bet- 
ter loved; has its white-robed virgins, who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth; has its vast army of all ages, sexes, condi- 
tions of life, who have washed their robes in the Blood of the Lamb. 
For the leaven is still leavening the lump, and must continue so to 
do until the second coming of Christ; and every age of the future 
will give, as every age of the past his given, opportunity abundant 
for the cultivation and manifestation of every Christian virtue, of 
all Christian zeal. 
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III. Our personal duty toward the kingdom of God. This fact 
which I have just stated has its own moral for each one of us. The 
moral is suggested in the Epistle of this Sunday, when St. Paul 
commends the Thessalonians because they: had become followers of 
Him and of His divine Master, and were thus “made a pattern to 
all that believed.” 

Brethren, each one of us has a duty with respect to the kingdom 
of God on earth. We must not merely admire the spread of that 
kingdom, thanking the divine Master for the seed which He had 
cast into the ground, for the soil which had received that seed 
and produced the tender sprout of green, for the abundant dews 
and rains of heaven which had watered it, for the generous sun- 
shine which had warmed it, for the wide-spreading branches, the 
grateful foliage, the abundant fruit, which have marked its growth 
adown the cenutries. We should, indeed, thank God for all this; 
for He alone hath given this increase to the mustard-seed. But 
while we thus thank and praise and glorify Him for His unspeak- 
able mercy and goodness, let us not forget that we, on our part, 
have a great duty to perform—a duty which is positive, a duty 
which is negative. 

We must give positive assistance to the growth of the kingdom 
of God, first of all by our earnest prayers for its greater spread, 
and next, by affording every help in our power to those who are 
engaged in the work of its propagation. The form of our help will 
vary with the need and with our own ability. While home and 
foreign missions require generous contributions of alms, many 
parish activities require the sacrifice of our personal ease, the con- 
tribution of our personal zeal and active energies; but if it is not 
possible for us to give either the one or the other, there is none so 
poor who cannot give his good words, his moral support, his fervent 
prayers. 

On the other hand, all of us have a duty which we can perform 
toward the kingdom of God, which might be called a negative duty. 
We must place, namely, no obstacle in the path of them that carry 
the message of Christ to the world. How often, alas! is the fruit 
which ought to reward their labors for God denied to the kingdom 
of God, because Catholics, men and women, have silently worked 
against them by a more powerful propaganda of bad example, of 
lives that know Christ but will not follow Christ’s teaching. It 
is an old proverb, that example is more powerful than precept. 
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Should we not seriously ask our conscience whether we have in the 
past placed, or are even now placing, obstacles to the spread of the 
kingdom of God, because of our disedifying lives? While we pray, 
morning and night, “Thy kingdom come,” do we in the interim, 
in the long hours of the day, deny that prayer by our own deeds? 

Conclusion.—When we reflect on the marvel of the great tree 
which has sprung up from the smallest of seeds, sown of old by our 
divine Saviour, we find a striking reason for the quickening of our 
faith, The arm of the Lord is not shortened in these, our own days. 
Let what tempest will assail that wondrous tree of the Gospel par- 
able; it cannot be uprooted, it cannot fail to bring forth fruit in 
due season. It was planted by Jesus Christ—“the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever.” Observing the multitudinous birds of the 
air who have found rest and shelter and food in its branches, our 
hope is assured for the future. Not only will that tree stand, but 
its fruit will continue abundant for all that seek it. But since 
Christ looks to us to share in the spread of His kingdom, or (to con- 
tinue the figure of the parable) looks to us as to assistant hus- 
bandmen to care for the tree, to see that it receive proper watering 
and safeguarding against all unfavorable agencies, we should feel 
our charity inflamed to take up with all zeal the task thus laid upon 
us by the divine Master. The constant prayer on our lips, “Thy 
kingdom come,” should be strengthened by the constant work of 
our hands, so that whatsoever we do, we may do in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the establishment of His kingdom in our owr 
hearts and in the hearts of all mankind. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE JUDGMENT 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“And then they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with great power and majesty.”—Matt. xxiv, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—I. Events preceding the Last Judgment. (1) 
Remote events—(a) The universal preaching of the Gospel. (b) Apos- 
tasy from the fatth. (c) Antichrist and his disciples. (d) Wars, 
famines, etc.. (2) Proximate events—(a) Signs in the heavens. (b) The 
Resurrection. (c) The gathering of all men in the Valley of Josaphat. 
pos The separation of the just from the wicked.. (e) The coming of the 

udge. 

II, The establishment of (1) the innocence or (2) the guilt of all 
men, and the happiness of the just and the misery of the wicked. 

Ill. The sentence pronounced (1) upon the just, (2) upon the 
reprobate. 

Conclusion. 


Of all the truths of the Christian religion, none is more terrifying 
than that which is laid before us in the words of to-day’s gospel, 
Holy Job could never think of it without fear and trembling. “What 
shall I do,” he says, “when the Lord shall come to judge; or when 
he shall demand an account of me, what shall I answer for myself?” 
(Job xxxi, 14). 

St. Jerome was no less sensibly affected by it, as he himself re- 
lates; nor could he ever think of it but found himself seized with 
terror, and the impression it made upon him sunk so deep into his 
mind, that no occupation could remove it from his thoughts; for 
whatever he was doing, he imagined he heard the trumpet of the 
Last Day sounding in his ears: Rise ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment. Many other saints have lived under the same continual 
apprehension of it, and it was the meditation on this truth more 
than on any other which kept them in the path of arduous virtue. 
“For the fear of the Lord,’ says Holy Writ, “is the beginning of 
wisdom” (Eccli. i, 16). And truly it is no wonder that men who 
gave themselves leisure to think, and who looked farther than the 
present world, should be terrified with the prospect of a day which 
was to decide their eternal lot: a day attended with all the circum- 
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stances proper to strike fear and terror into any heart that will 
but consider them with due attention. 

It is, therefore, not without reason that our holy Mother the 
Church at the beginning and end of the ecclesiastical year directs 
the thoughts of her children to the day of the Last Judgment. For 
ever mindful of her divine mission to teach men to observe all 
things whatsoever the Lord had commanded her, she cannot find 
a more powerful means to keep men from transgressing God’s 
commandments than the exhortation to direct their thoughts at 
the beginning of every action to their last end, the day of the Last 
Judgment according to the words of the Wise Man: “In all thy 
works remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Eccli. 
vi, 40). For what is the reason why men commit sin, and some- 
times even sin upon sin, but that they seldom or never think of 
their last end and destiny in eternity. They do not consider that 
there will come a day, called in Holy Scripture the day of the Lord, 
on which they will have to give a strict account of every thought, 
word and action to a just, a jealous, a revengeful God, a God who 
can cast both body and soul into hell. 

Let us then comply with the wish of our holy Mother the 
Church and consider the events of this awful day which is called 
by the prophet: “A day of wrath and calamity, a day of distress, 
a great day, full of bitterness” (Soph. i, 15). 

As the judgment of God over Jerusalem and the final destruction 
of that city was preceded by certain signs, so also will the judgment 
of God over this world and its final destruction be preceded by 
certain signs and wonders. Our divine Saviour Himself tells us 
in the Gospels what these signs and wonders will be. 

As before the destruction of Jerusalem the truths of salvation 
were proclaimed to all the inhabitants of that city, thus also before 
the end of the world the Gospel will have been preached to all 
the nations of the world according to the prediction of our divine 
Saviour: “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world, for a testimony to all nations, and then shall the 
consummation come” (Matt. xxiv, 14). From this passage all the 
Fathers of the Church conclude that the universal preaching of the 
Gospel is a sign which must necessarily precede the destruction of 
the world, for God wills “all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” so that they may be without excuse. 

After the Gospel has been preached in the whole world, there 
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will be a great apostasy from the faith, As many of the Jews 
rejected the teaching of our divine Saviour and of His Apostles, 
thus also, before the end of the world, many will refuse to listen 
to the truths of the Christian religion announced to them, and 
many Christians will fall away from the faith so that the Son of 
man when He shall come again to judge the world will hardly find 
believers on this earth. “The Son of man,” said our divine Saviour 
one day to His apostles, “when he cometh, shall he find, think you, 
faith on earth?” (Luke xvii, 8). St. Paul tells us the same when he 
says: “Now the Spirit manifestly saith, that in the last times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to the spirits of error, and 
doctrines of devils” (I. Tim. iv, 1). The Sacraments will be 
abandoned, the Sundays profaned, the churches deserted and luxury 
and debauchery will be at their height. “And as in the days of 
Noe,” says our divine Saviour, “so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be. For as in the days before the flood, they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, even till 
that day in which Noe entered into the ark, and they knew not till 
the flood came, and took them all away; so also shall the coming 
of the Son of man be” (Matt. xxiv, 37-39). As before the deluge 
men refused to listen to the warnings and exhortations to penance 
of Noe, but were wholly given over to their vices and iniquities, 
and were swept away by the waters of the deluge which suddenly 
came upon them, thus also will men before the end of the world 
refuse to listen to the warning exhortations of the ministers of the 
Gospel, and absorbed in their vices and iniquities will be swept 
away by this new deluge of God’s justice which will suddenly 
overtake them. 

During this great apostasy from the faith, as before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, there will arise false Christs and false prophets 
and at their head Antichrist, “the man of sin,” “the son of perdition,” 
a powerful and impious man who will try to make himself adored 
as a god, a monster who, in his infernal hatred against religion, 
will do all in his power to complete the corruption of men. Perse- 
cutions against the Church will be so violent that, from the beginning 
of the world, nothing like it will have been seen. The doctrines 
and maxims of Antichrist and his disciples will, nevertheless, be 
so captious, and they will do such wonderful things and work 
such prodigies, that the elect themselves would be seduced if God 
did not shorten those days for their sake and send them Enoch and 
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Elias to confirm them in their faith. “For there shall be then great 
tribulation,” says Holy Writ, “such as hath not been from the begin- 
aing of the world until now, neither shall be. And unless those 
days had been shortened, no flesh should be saved: but for the sake 
of the elect those days shall be shortened. For there shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders, insomuch as to deceive, if possible, even the elect” (Matt. 
xxiv, 21-24). 

Wars, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes will ravage and over- 
throw all the world, and battlefields will flow with blood. “Nation,” 
says our divine Saviour, “shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, and there shall be great earthquakes in divers 
places, and pestilences, and famines, and terrors from heaven; and 
there shall be great signs” (Luke xxi, Io, 11). 

But while these things happen upon this earth, there will be still 
more frightful signs in the heavens (Luke xxi, 25, 26). “And 
immediately after the tribulation of those days,” says our divine 
Saviour, “the sun shall be darkened and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven shall be moved” (Matt. xxiv, 29). Fire, according to the 
words of St. Peter, will fall from heaven and devour everything 
upon this earth. “And the earth and the works which are in it, 1. e., 
all men and creatures, shall be burnt up.” “So terrible,” says St. 
Jerome, “will be the beginning of this day that the sun, moon, and 
stars will not be able to witness the torments of the dying, but will 
hide their light, and will not dare, for fear of their own judgment, 
to look upon the Judge who will judge everyone according to his 
works,” 

After all men have passed through the gates of death, God 
“shall send his angels with a trumpet, and a great voice” crying: 
Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment. At the sound of that 
voice, at the blast of that trumpet, the souls of the blessed will 
descend from heaven to be united again to those bodies with which 
they have served God when on earth, whilst the unhappy souls of 
the damned shall come up from hell to take possession again of 
those bodies with which they have offended God upon earth. But 
how different will be their appearance! The damned will appear 
black, deformed, like so many firebrands of hell while the just will 
be white as snow, shining like the sun in the noon-day sky. How 
great will not then be the happiness of those who have mortified 
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their bodies by works of penance. O, happy penance, they will 
exclaim, which has merited for me such glory! 

The angels will then gather together all men, “from the four 
winds, from the farthest parts of the heavens to the utmost bounds 
of them” into the valley of Josaphat, crying out to them: “Nations, 
nations, into the valley of destruction: for the day of the Lord is 
near in the valley of destruction” (Joel iii, 14). 

And there, like the shepherd on the eve of day separates the 
sheep from the goats, “the angels shall separate the wicked from 
among the just.” The just, the elect sheep of God, they will place 
on the right hand of the judgment seat, while the wicked, like goats 
destined for the slaughter, will be placed on the left. How great 
will then not be the confusion of the wicked! How awful will not 
this separation be! The son will be separated from his father, the 
daughter from her mother, the husband from his wife. 

And behold, the sign of the Son of man, the holy Cross, appeareth 
in the clouds of heaven, the heavens are opened, and the Son of 
man, Jesus Christ, the eternal Judge, accompanied by His divine 
Mother, the angels and saints, cometh with great power and majesty 
to execute justice. “And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn” (Matt. xxiv, 30). For, as St. Jerome tells us, “not even 
the saints will behold the coming of the Judge without fear.” But 
if all men will fear and tremble at the coming of their Judge, how 
great will not be the terror and anguish of the wicked, the reprobate, 
at the sight of their Judge. “Oh anguish!” exclaims St. Anselm: 
“here the accusing sins, there the threatening Justice, below the 
fiery abyss, above the angry Judge, within the burning conscience, 
without the burning world; and if the just shall hardly be saved 
on that great day, where shall the sinners hide? Where shall we 
hide! they will exclaim, where shall we appear! But to hide will 
be impossible, to appear intolerable. They will cry out to the 
mountains and rocks: ‘Fall upon us, and hide us from the face of 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and the wrath of the Lamb’” 
(Apoc. vi, 16). But their cry will be in vain, for all nature is 
armed against them to their destruction. 

The Judge having arrived, the judgment will begin. St. John 
the Evangelist, who had a vision of the Last Judgment, tells us in 
his Apocalypse: “And I saw a great white throne, and one sitting 
upon it, from whose face the earth and heaven fled away, and there 
was no place found for them. And I saw the dead, great and small, 
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standing in the presence of the throne, and the books were opened ; 
and another book was opened, which is the book of life; and the 
dead were judged by those things which were written in the books 
according to their works” (Apoc. xx, II, 12). Now what are these 
books according to which all men will be judged? Nothing else 
than their consciences. In this book everything they have done, 
whether it be good or evil, is written. “The Lord,” says St. Paul, 
“will then bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts” (I. Cor. iv, 5). Every thought, 
word and action, may they have been ever so secret, will then be 
revealed, and this will fill the reprobate with fear and terror, but 
the elect with joy and gladness, for they know that God “will 
render to everyone according to his works.” “The just,” says the 
Psalmist, “shall see and shall rejoice” (Ps. cvi, 42). Worldlings 
who now regard as fools those who lead humble and mortified lives 
shall then be compelled to confess: “These are they, whom we had 
some time in derision, and for a parable of reproach. We fools 
esteemed their life madness, and their end without honor. Behold 
how they are numbered among the children of God, and their lot 
is among the saints” (Wis. v, 3-5). In this world the rich, honored 
and noble are called happy, but true happiness consists in an 
humble and mortified life. Rejoice therefore you that live in 
tribulation. To you are addressed the words of our Lord: “Amen, 
amen I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice; and you shall be made sorrowful, but (on that day) 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy” (John xvi, 20), “and your 
joy no man shall take from you” (John xvi, 22). 

How immeasurable will not be the misery of the reprobate at 
the sight of their sins! There is no hope of mercy left for them. 
During their lives they despised “the riches of God’s goodness, 
and patience, and long-suffering” therefore they have treasured to 
themselves “wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
just judgment of God.” “On that day,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“there will be nothing left to the sinners wherewith they may 
excuse themselves: heaven and earth, sun and moon, night and 
day will stand against them in testimony of their sins; and if 
all these be silent their very thoughts, words and actions will accuse 
them before God according to the words of the Apostle: ‘Their 
conscience bearing witness to them, and their thoughts accusing 
them’ (Rom. ii, 15). The devil who so far was their seducer will 
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now come forth as their accuser and will say to the Judge: ‘Most 
just God, declare him to be mine, who was unwilling to be yours,’” 

But if the Last Judgment will be terrible for all reprobate men, 
it will be especially so for reprobate Christians, for reprobate 
Catholics, them the Judge will upbraid, as He once upbraided the 
cities in which He had performed most of His miracles, and who 
had not done penance thereat. “Wo to you Christians,” He will 
say, “wo to you Catholics. If the graces which I have bestowed 
upon you had been given to the pagans and unbelievers, they would 
have done penance in sackcloth and ashes. How often have I not 
admonished you through your guardian angel, through my ministers, 
through the voice of your conscience to be converted from your 
wicked ways and to bring forth worthy fruits of penance, but you 
have not done penance. “Penance,” you said, “this word is hard, 
who can hear it?” you have not done penance, you have ceased to 
sin only with death, and therefore the eternal torments of pagans 
and unbelievers shall be more tolerable than yours.” 

After the guilt or innocence of every man has been established, 
the Judge will proceed to pronounce the sentence. And He will 
first pronounce the sentence of the elect, in order that sinners may 
be punished the more by seeing what they have lost and by witness- 
ing the glory of those whom they despised upon earth. For the 
remembrance of what they have lost will be their greatest punish- 
ment in hell. Jesus Christ will then first turn toward the elect, 
and with countenance full of benevolence He will say: “Fear not, 
little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a kingdom” 
(Luke xii, 32). “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 
xxv, 34). “You have been faithful to Me unto your life’s end. You 
despised the world and its pleasures, but loved Me and sought above 
all else to promote My glory. You suffered much whilst upon 
earth and performed hard works of penance, you were despised 
and oppressed by the votaries of the world and by the wicked. But 
now the time of suffering is over and the time of happiness begins; 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy, eternal joy which no man can 
take from you.” 

After having invited the just to enter His kingdom, Jesus Christ 
will turn toward the reprobate, and with a voice that will fill all 
with fear and trembling He will pronounce against them the terrible 
sentence of their eternal doom: “Depart from me, you accursed, into 
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everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(Matt. xxv, 41). “Hell was not prepared for you, but only for the 
devil and his angels. I had prepared heaven for you, but you have 
chosen hell for yourself. It is not I that condemn, but you have 
pronounced this sentence upon yourselves by your works, and I 
cannot but confirm it. Depart then from me, you accursed, into 
everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The damned will then behold for the last time Jesus Christ, 
their God, His divine Mother, the angels and saints and the glorious 
assembly of the blessed. They will see for the last time the friends 
and relatives whom they knew and loved so well when on earth. 
They will see among the blessed a loving brother or sister, a fond 
father or mother, of whom they must now take leave forever. 
They will see the golden portals of heaven which will soon open 
to receive the blessed, but which shall never open to receive them. 
Then the earth will break asunder under their feet and will swallow 
them up, and they will go down into hell there to be tormented for 
ever and ever. The just, however, will be raised above the clouds 
and, in union with the angels and saints, will enter the heavenly 
paradise there to praise and pay homage to their Lord and God for 
all eternity. 

But with whom will our lot be cast on that great day, with the 
just or with the wicked? This depends upon ourselves. God, so our 
holy Mother the Church teaches us, gives every man sufficient 
grace to be saved. If we are saved, it will be because we have 
cooperated with grace; if we are lost, it will be because we have 
resisted grace. To work out our salvation is not so difficult as we 
imagine. To everyone of us Jesus addresses the words which He 
addressed to the young man in the Gospel: “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. xix, 17). This is the 
yoke, the burden of which He says: “My yoke is sweet and my 
burden is light” (Matt. xi, 30). And if we have thrown off this 
yoke, this burden, if we have trangressed the commandments of 
God, we must be converted from our wicked ways and bring forth 
worthy fruit of penance, for God “desires not the death of the sinner, 
but that he be converted and live.” But unless we do penance for 
our sins, we shall all likewise perish. There are only two roads 
that lead to heaven, the road of innocence and the road of penance. 
If we have left the former we must walk the latter. Wherefore, 
dearly beloved, I address to you the same words which St. Peter 
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addressed to the Christians of his day: “Waiting for these things, 
be diligent (in doing good, in observing the commandments of 
God) that (on that great day) you may be found before him up. 
spotted and blameless in peace” (II. Pet. iii, 14). “And may the 
God of peace himself sanctify you in all things; that your whole 
spirit, the soul, and body, may be preserved blameless in the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (I. Thess. v, 23). Amen. 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
JUDICIAL BLINDNESS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Go and thou shalt say to his people: Hearing hear and understand not, 
and see the vision and know it not. Blind the heart of this people, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and be converted, and I 
heal them.”—Isaias vi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Each age of the world has its own virtue, its own vice. Neglect 
of God is the vice of the present age. Modern infidelity everywhere ram- 
pant. A united attack against the Church from all sides—persistent perse- 
cution. The effect of this on the followers of Christ. Prosperity of the 
wicked no argument against the existence or wisdom or power of God. 
The explanation, how God punishes. Abandonment one of God’s severest 
punishments, this is the natural consequence of sin. Scriptural examples 
of judicial blindness. These are but types of humanity. Causes of this 
blindness: (a) not due to neglect on God’s part;. (b) due to evil works; 
(c) procrastination; (d) lack of moral courage; (e) worldliness. Nations 
the same as individuals. 

Gratitude to God—fidelity to duty—courage in the profession of faith 
all needed to gain the crown. 


I. The decay of faith in the supernatural, the growth of hostility 
to God, or simple godlessness, and forgetfulness, and neglect of 
God, this is the prominent evil of the present age of the world. 
Each epoch has its own special characteristics. Like individual men, 
each has its own particular form of virtue, and also its special pre- 
dominant sin. This current fashion is in the air, it is a sort of all- 
prevailing atmosphere, it manifests itself in innumerable ways, in- 
fects every department of life, is the source of many different kinds 
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of sin. In times of great epidemics other diseases seem to die out; 
because every weakness or morbid habit of the constitution, instead 
of developing into these various diseases, leaves the system suscep- 
tible to the stronger poison of the contagion then prevalent. At this 
day every spiritual weakness, or cowardice, or form of sin, sensual 
or intellectual, opens the heart to the inroads of the present world- 
spirit of atheism. In other times the hostility to God tended toward 
idolatry and the golden calf; at another time it was in the direction 
of caviling about abstruse points of doctrine as yet not fully de- 
fined; then, again, it became an assertion of independence and the 
right of private interpretation; now it has taken the form (a tran- 
sient form like all the others) of theoretical and practical atheism. 

The close intercommunication between all parts of the world by 
personal intercourse and the diffusion of literature has given unity 
and strength to the foes of religion, while it has consolidated and 
disciplined the armies of the Lord. The heresies of earlier days 
were confined to certain few provinces. Arianism, the most formi- 
dable and lasting of all, was far from being world-wide. Protest- 
antism soon reached its utmost limits and has been receding ever 
since (Macaulay). But modern infidelity is acclimatized through- 
out the whole world; everywhere it is the outflow from the same 
sources; everywhere it relies on the same arguments, the same 
blasphemous ridicule, the same methods of falsehood and violence. 
Thus there appears to be a greater consensus of popular opinion 
against the Church than ever before. Formerly each separate 
heresy witnessed to the antiquity and reasonableness of certain 
doctrines controverted by other heresies; and a selection of their 
testimonies would have formed a complete defense of pure Chris- 
tianity. Now it looks as if the world at large had fully weighed the 
claims of religion and found it wanting. 

From this has resulted a united attack on the Church from all 
sides at once. Never, even in the days of the general persecutions 
of the first three centuries, has there been such a wide combination, 
such a prolonged effort, so searching a persecution, as that carried 
on by the infidel world during the last hundred years. Secret 
societies, irreligious education, the expulsion of religious orders, 
the violation of parental and civic rights, the infringement of liberty, 
the abuse of science and literature, petty persecution and ridicule, 
the encouragement of immorality, everything in fact has been 
pressed into the warfare against religion. In the face of an opposi- 
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tion so wide, so unscrupulous, it seems as if the Church of God 
were doomed to extinction; it seems as if the last days were at 
hand, as if faith and religion were about to take their flight from the 
earth and the reign of satan to commence. 

The burden is grievous to bear. The followers of Jesus Christ 
are again in danger of being scandalized in Him, like the apostles 
during the Passion. They see the Shepherd struck and the sheep 
dispersed. They are indignant at the outrages offered to God, the 
blindness, the perversity of men. They wonder at the patience 
of God and the impunity of sinners. “My feet were almost moved, 
my steps had well-nigh slipped; because I had zeal on occasion of 
the wicked, seeing the peace of sinners” (Ps. Ixxii, 2, 3). Some, 
too human in their zeal, would almost pray that fire should fall 
from heaven to avenge such atrocities. All groan within them- 
selves and exclaim: ‘How long shall sinners, O Lord, how long 
shall sinners glory, and utter and speak iniquity” (Ps. xciii, 3). 
“How long, O Lord, holy and just, dost thou not judge and take 
vengeance” (Apoc. vi, 10). And, as for the sinners themselves, 
they go their way scornful and secure. They have emancipated 
themselves from “superstition,” they have defied the Almighty, and 
yet they are prosperous beyond other men. They say, “How 
mighty am I? And who shall bring me down for my deeds . . . 
I have sinned and what harm hath, befallen me?” (Eccli. v, 3, 4). 
“Who is the Almighty that we should serve Him, and what doth it 
profit us if we pray to Him?” (Job xxi, 14). 

But the case is not as we think. God’s ways are not as our 
ways. These impious ones are already in the state of punish- 
ment, in the state of incipient damnation. They do not recognize 
it as such; they rejoice in it. Yet the majesty of God is avenged; 
there is no ground for scandal to the just. These sinners are, pet- 
haps, already under the sentence of Judicial Blindness. 

II. This is one of the greatest of God’s punishments on earth, 
and it is the prelude to final rejection by Him. Whether it is 
equivalent to reprobation, and to a sentence of final condemnation 
before life is over, we cannot say. This life is a time of probation, 
and while it endures we can never be certain that all hope is over. 
It is possible that in some cases the sinner may be entirely “de- 
livered up to a reprobate sense” (Rom. i, 28), and damned before 
he is dead. Sacred Scripture and some historical instances seem 
to bear witness to such a possibility, but we can have no positive 
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knowledge ; this is one of the secrets of divine Providence. Certain 
it is, however, that God does withdraw light and grace in consider- 
able measure, if not entirely, from some obstinate sinners, in punish- 
ment of their persistent rejection of Him. God shrouds the truth 
in darkness from many who seek, but do not deserve to find. 
He darkens the understanding, so that it gropes about ineffectually 
and cannot distinguish truth from falsehood. Thus their oppor- 
tunities of salvation are diminished, and they are confirmed in their 
course toward hell. 

This divine punishment is, as in other cases, the natural and 
direct consequence of the sin. If any faculty is neglected a man 
loses the use of it. A limb that is never used withers up. If mem- 
ory, or speech, or eyesight be left without exercise, they are starved, 
and we lose the use of these powers. It is just the same with our 
spiritual faculties. They must have exercise if they are to remain 
vigorous. Disuse kills them, too. The eye which never looks on 
God’s face becomes blind to Him; the ear which disregards His 
voice becomes deaf, the heart which never turns to Him in love 
grows cold and hard and unfit to love. “By what things a man 
sinneth, by the same also is he tormented” (Wisd. xi, 7). Con- 
tempt of the supernatural life ends in, and is fitly punished by, inca- 
pacity for the spiritual life. Then the greatest graces are but like 
the dew on rugged mountain tops; nothing can soften these hearts ; 
that which would have sanctified and saved another soul is to them 
for an increase of responsibility and punishment. 

When a soul is in this state it proclaims itself sincere, honest, 
conscientious in its rejection of God. It maintains that it is natur- 
ally so constituted as to be unable to take a religious view of things. 
If there is a God, He has veiled Himself so that He cannot be dis- 
covered. If there is such a thing as religious truth, it is so hid- 
den that no just being could punish a man for being ignorant of it. 
Thus men speak. But this sincerity is of a sort that is no excuse; 
this ignorance, though at present invincible, is not blameless, for 
it was deliberately induced. What punishment could be more ter- 
rible than when God thus leaves His enemies to enjoy what they 
consider their triumph! What a terrible awakening will there be 
in death, seeing that it is so little expected! 

Our text describes this punishment of Judicial Blindness: “Go 
and thou shalt say to this people: “Hearing hear and understand 
not, and see the vision and know it not. Blind the heart of this 
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people, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and be converted and I heal them” (Isa. vi, 9, 10), 
St. Paul refers to the same thing when he says: “Because they re. 
ceived not the love of truth that they might be saved, therefore, 
God shall send them the operation of error to believe lying” (II. 
Thess. ii, 10). And in the Third Book of Kings xxii, we read how 
God permitted a lying spirit to deceive the king who would not 
hear the words of the prophet Micheas. Our Lord said to those 
who refused to acknowledge Him when they had the opportunity: 
“You shall seek me and shall not find me, and where I am, thither 
you cannot come” (John vii, 34). Something of the same kind 
occurs in the book of Proverbs: “Because I called and you re- 
fused, I stretched out my hand and there was none that regarded 
‘ I also will laugh in your destruction, I will mock when 
that shall come which you feared . . . Then shall they call 
on me, and I will not hear; they shall rise in the morning and shall 
not find me, because they have hated instruction, and have not re- 
ceived the fear of the Lord . . . Therefore, they shall eat the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own devices” (Prov. 
i, 24, 26, 28). 

III. Holy Scripture shows us by many examples, how hardness 
of heart is followed by the blindness that leads to destruction, and 
how God conceals His truths from those who seek them wrongly. 

(1) Pharaoh knew well the command of God, promised to obey, 
and disregarded it time after time. His obstinacy grew into an 
increasing hardness of heart. At first it is said that he hardened 
his own heart, and later that the Lord hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh in order to his greater punishment. 

(2) In the last book of the Old Testament we read of another 
great enemy of God and His people, King Antiochus, and of how 
God turned from him. After long defying God, and inflicting un- 
heard-of cruelties on the Israelites, he was smitten with a loathsome 
disease. “Then,” it is written, “this wicked man prayed to the 
Lord of whom he was not to obtain mercy” (II. Macc. ix, 13). It 
would appear that he was already condemned by God. 

(3) In the temptation of our Lord, satan sought earnestly and 
perseveringly to learn the truth about Him, whether He was the 
Son of God. But the truth is not for such as he; our Lord refused 
the knowledge, and drove him baffled from His presence. So, too, 
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is it with satan’s followers when they enquire after truth with simi- 
lar evil dispositions. 

(4) In the history of the man born blind we see how men can 
fail to profit even by a miracle. The man’s parents would not 
acknowledge it, lest the Jews should persecute them. The Pharisees 
tried to explain it away and to suppress the evidence by threats 
of violence. Our Lord then declared that He had come also for the 
punishment of the wilfully blind by blinding them still further. 
“For judgment am I come into this world; that they who see not 
may see, and they who see may become blind” (John ix, 39). Thus 
some are made unbelievers by the very evidence that is meant to 
convert them to the faith. 

(5) Pilate and Herod, in judging our Lord, sought for evidence 
of this nature and His power, and were ready thereupon to re- 
lease Him. But it was refused to them as to the tempter. They 
had light enough to know the course they should have followed. 
They would not use it, they chose to consider it as insufficient ; 
consequently, further light was denied them, and for their punish- 
ment they were allowed to triumph, as they thought, over the weak- 
ness of Jesus Christ. 

(6) It was the same when our Lord was in His agony on the 
Cross. The chief priests proposed a test of His divinity, which they 
said would have satisfied them. “If he be the King of Israel let 
him now come down from the Cross and we will believe him” 
(Matt. xxvii, 42). The miracle would have been conclusive, it 
was not more difficult than any of the other miracles that He 
wrought ; but God did not vouchsafe to grant it. It would have 
overthrown His designs in the death of Christ for our salvation ; 
and although it might have silenced His enemies, it would not 
have bent their stiff necks to contrition and love. So do many 
others ask for evidence of religion, which would make belief cease 
to be meritorious faith; and when it is not granted them, they 
pretend that religion is not able to verify its claims. 

(7) The death of Jesus Christ sufficed to convince the heathen 
centurion that He was really the Son of God. But even His resur- 
tection did not convince the chosen people. They knew the fact, 
but they resisted it, and paid money to the guards to suppress their 
testimony. Our Lord had prophesied it already: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe if one rise again 
from the dead” (Luke xvi, 31). 
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(8) In consequence of this resistance of the Jews, our Lord 
withheld His grace from them, and would not enlighten them as 
He was prepared to do. He would not forever cast the pearls to be 
trampled on by the swine. So He explained the difference of His 
teachings to the apostles and to the multitudes: “To you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but to them it is not 
given . . . Therefore, do I speak to them in parables” (Matt, 
xiii, 11, 13). And St. John adds in forcible language: “Therefore, 
they could not believe, because Isaias said again: “He hath blinded 
their eyes and hardened their hearts, that they should not see with 
their eyes nor understand with their hearts, and be converted, and 
I should hear them” (John xii, 39, 40). At last, between their 
resistance and the judicial blindness cast over them in punishment, 
they came to reject their Messias, for themselves and for their 
whole nation: “His blood be upon us and upon our children’ 
(Matt. xxvii, 25). “We have no king but Caesar” (John xix, 15), 
They passed on themselves the sentence of rejection from God; 
and then was the kingdom of God taken from them and given toa 
nation yielding the fruits thereof” (Matt. xxi, 43). 

IV. These various personages of the sacred scriptures are types 
of humanity ; their counterparts are to be found among the men we 
meet in daily life; and in them God’s dealings are repeated. We 
know that there are many who are not called by the Master of the 
vineyard till late in the day ; they are left in invincible ignorance, and 
allowed even to persecute unknowingly the Church of God, like St. 
Paul. This is for the trial of the just, for a manifestation of God's 
mercy toward vessels of wrath, for the exercise of zeal and prayer 
for their conversion, and for their own triumph over hindrances 
and prejudices. Who are in this state we cannot determine. But 
it is certain that there are many who deliberately resist the grace 
of God, and that some, at least, of them have been partially aban- 
doned by God, deprived of the light necessary for seeing spiritual 
things, and hardened in their sins. Notwithstanding their fine tak 
about love of enlightenment, about honest investigation, and war 
against ignorance and empty pretensions, they do in reality love 
darkness rather than the light, they hate the truth, and their pre- 
tended investigations are a cloak for dishonesty and calumny. Up 
right men sometimes go to great extremes, led by ignorant prejt- 
dice; but there are some who go so far, who exhibit such as 
extravagance of hatred toward God, who are so devoid of the ordi- 
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nary good qualities of the natural and civilized man, that we recog- 
nize in them the type of which the Gospel speaks: “He that hath 
not, from him shall be taken away that also which he hath” (Matt. 
xiii, 12). We feel that they do not labor under any mere ordinary 
deficiency, but under some special] blindness and hardness of heart, 
and that they -have been delivered over to the operation of lying 
spirits to believe in error. 

The blindness of the world is not due to any defect in the evi- 
dence of religion; for God has not at any time “left Himself with- 
out testimony” in the world. He has enlightened all men, but they 
have not come to the light because their works were evil. These 
works have been the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life. The world is full of these, as 
the apostle tells us; and these three things, sensuality and impurity, 
the idolatry of wealth, and self-sufficiency and conceit, are the 
great obstacles to religion. These are the first three of the capital 
sins, pride, covetousness and lust. They become the root of in- 
numerable other sins, and each has a special power of its own to fill 
the mind to the exclusion of God, to blind the faculties to Him, and 
produce corruption in the soul. Men become so absorbed in these 
things that they have no taste for the things of God and can find no 
time for them. They weary of them first, and at last grow to hate them. 

There are others who are called by God, and who are conscious 
of their duty, and would like to fulfil it. But they fear to know too 
much. They dread being convinced, lest God should exact too 
much from them. A change in their life, or in their religion, would 
bring them persecution or loss, or require them to give up some 
comfort or pleasure, some position or gain. They determine to 
wait for a more favorable opportunity, when the truth will not cost 
them so much; and they expect that God will wait upon their con- 
venience. They think that their convictions and desires will remain 
unaltered, and that they will be free to follow them at any moment. 
But God withdraws His demands, the time of grace passes by; the 
mind begins to waver; they see things in a different light; finally 
they change their mind. Perhaps the lost opportunity never recurs ; 
and if so, never again will they know the perfect peace of those 
who walk in God’s light. 

Some have possessed the faith in all its clearness and with all its 
comforts. It seems to them that they can never lose a thing which 
they hold with such perfect certainty. But the certainty of faith 
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differs from the certainty of a scientific truth. Our certainty as to 
faith is much more positive; but, unlike the other, it can be lost 
completely, because it depends on the grace of God, which we may 
forfeit. Objections and difficulties alone will never undermine the 
faith; but when men have admitted worldliness to their hearts, or 
yield to cowardice and human respect, or indulged in sensuality, or 
otherwise been traitorous to God, they have left a gap in their 
armor, and then the poisoned arrows of infidelity strike them, they 
sin against the faith, and God withdraws the precious and delicate 
gift. The case of those is, perhaps, the worst: “For it is impos- 
sible for those who were once illuminated, have tasted also the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have 
moreover tasted the good word of God and the powers of the world 
to come, and are fallen away, to be renewed again to penance” 
(Heb. vi, 4-6). 

It is the same with whole nations or a whole generation as 
with individuals. They have a common character, they commit 
national sins, they may incur a widespread, identical punishment, 
and be given up to the depraved desires of their hearts, and struck 
with Judicial Blindness. This will explain much of the horrible 
infidelity of the present day. Infidels pride themselves that they 
have rejected God; they should rather weep tears of blood that 
God has cut them off from Himself and the society of the just. They 
are outside the kingdom, with “dogs and sorcerers, and unchaste, 
and murderers, and servers of idols, and everyone that loveth and 
acteth a lie” (Apoc. xxii, 15). 

We should be grateful to God that we enjoy the brilliant light of 
faith, and the comforting hopes of religion, which, perhaps, we too 
have deserved to have taken from us. We must not be dismayed 
if we stand a few against a multitude, and if we are scorned for 
our fidelity to God and conscience. The numbers of our foes must 
not make us look more favorably on their sin, or waver in our con- 
stancy, or lose hope in the cause of God. We must be steadfast and 
courageous, professing our faith boldly, and yielding not the 
slightest particle of principle to any pressure from the enemy. We 
must carefully guard our treasure as the most valuable of God's 
gifts, and as one that may easily be lost if we are careless or con- 
temptuous. No gain can cover that loss, no misfortune can equal 
it; for with it we loose all truth, all goodness, all happiness, both in 
this life and in the next. 
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CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
I. THe Soparity BADGE 


My dear boys: Every society has a badge or emblem by which we 
can recognize its members. So, too, St. Aloysius Sodality has its 
badge that distinguishes you from those who are not members of 
t, You wear this badge at every public function, like monthly 
Communions, parades, funerals of fellow-members and the like. 
But before you leave the church or hall, this badge is carefully laid 
aide. Now, since we are told to let our light shine, you can 
sarcely be content with wearing this badge only for an hour once a 
month. You certainly should wear some badge by which you can 
be distinguished from the rest. 

You might feel ill at ease were I to ask you to wear always the 
medal of the sodality. The badge to which I have reference is—your 
conduct. Your conduct should be such that people may be able to 
ay of you: “This boy belongs to the sodality. His example is 
edifying.” 

No one can convince me that a boy outside of the sodality can be 
as good as one who is in it. The main reason a boy will have for 
saying away from the sodality—if he has the redeeming feature 
of being candid—will be monthly Confession and holy Communion. 
And what can be expected of a boy who has grown careless about 
the receiving of the holy Sacraments? Let his manners be ever 
0 polished, like beauty they are only skin deep. Your conduct 
should be such that, at first sight, you can be distinguished from 
such, 

Unfortunately, even members of the sodality are not always what 
they might or should be. If, with all the helps and graces of the 
frequent reception of the holy Sacraments, they fail to meet the 
expectations God and His holy angels have placed in them, how 
they would fail if these favors were denied to them! From this you 
an readily understand how the boy, who misses his monthly Con- 
fession and holy Communion from time to time, cannot be as good 
and pure at heart as the boy who never breaks this all-important 
tile of the sodality. Hence, too, you will see that Christian conduct 
does not adorn each one of you like a badge of honor. 

God expects much of you; your guardian angel looks to your 
welfare like an older brother; your parents place in you all their 
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hopes, their consolation and their pride; the parish looks up to you 
as the future supporters; the world, knowing you are Catholic 
boys, expects you to be cleaner, purer, more pious and more honor. 
able than others. The whole world, God and His angels are jp. 
terested in your daily conduct. Is it a wonder this conduct of yours 
should be a badge whereby all can distinguish you from such who 
are a disgrace to God, Church and Country? 

Since the best are not without faults it will not be out of place ty 
consider in detail the requirements of conduct. 

What is your conduct like at home? 

Are you ever ready and willing to do little favors even though 
they be inconvenient? How many boys there are who expect any 
amount of favors from others at home; but, if it is a question of 
returning a favor, the very smallest is considered an imposition! 
You expect every favor from your parents. They feed you and 
clothe you and board you because they love you more than them- 
selves. Many a night they watched at your bedside when you were 
sick. Gladly would they die for you if by that sacrifice they could 
promote your welfare. Let them ask a favor of you and you 
grumble! Some boys even venture to ask a bribe of a few pennies 
to go to the grocery for a tired mother! If we could read the 
meaning of some of the wrinkles care and worry have carved upon 
the brows of parents we would discover the secret of many a 
broken heart. 

How do you treat your brothers and sisters? Are you faultfinding, 
spoiling every pleasure or play unless you can be the self-constituted 
head? A certain class of boys are constantly on the alert to play 
tricks upon others, always ready to tease, ever prepared for any 
joke or prank at the expense of others. The moment, however, a 
trick is played at their own expense they are insulted. Do you treat 
your brothers and sisters with the consideration they deserve on 
account of being of your own flesh and blood? Toward your older 
brothers and sisters you should at all times show deference and 
good will; toward your younger, patience, kindness and prudence. 
The older brother must never forget that, to some extent, he shares 
the responsibilities of his parents. He must, by his own example, 
teach his younger brothers and sisters the virtue of obedience. For 
the present, you will not be able to understand how much more 
pleasant and easy you render the burdens of your parents by ex 
ercising the virtue of obedience, nor can you realize how sad and 
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distressing parental duties grow when, by your own example, you 
teach your younger brothers and sisters to rebel against the authority 
of parents. 

How do you conduct yourself away from home? 

Boys, as a rule, are fair judges of one another. When a boy 
cannot find a chum or friend in the wide world, the fault is, usually, 
his own. There is something about his conduct that is repelling 
instead of attracting. His disposition, his bearing and temper 
prevent the growth of true friendship. And so we find boys who 
are shunned by all, they keep to themselves—not of choice but of 
necessity. 

Still another class of boys are models everywhere but at home. 
One would hardly think, knowing the conduct of some at home and 
dsewhere, that they can be the same ones. At home they will be 
rough and overbearing; away from home they will fall all over 
themselves in trying to show all their good points to the best 
advantage ! 

Can you say candidly and sincerely that by your conduct people 
can point to you with pride and say: “You boys are a credit 
to the sodality and the Church to which you belong?” If not, 
you know what is expected of you! Conduct and good manners 
wil, I admit, be at times misunderstood. To show good man- 
ners it will not be necessary to have a crease in your trousers sharp 
enough to cut a two-inch plank; it will not be necessary to use 
the longest words of the dictionary ; it will not be necessary to keep 
up with the latest styles of handshakes and neckties; it will not be 
necessary to study the thousand and one rules of etiquette of the 
“upper circles.” That may be well and good for people who have 
nothing else to do. It is by no means a sign of good manners to 
give your seat in a street-car to a handsome young lady while a 
poor woman with a child on her arms or carrying a bundle of wash- 
ing is left standing ; it is not good manners to creep and crawl before 
the rich and mighty of this earth to gain some favor; it is not good 
manners to act like a king toward those beneath us. True polite- 
ness does not consist in any of these actions. 

The key to good manners and politeness is nothing else than 
Christian charity. 

It would be uncharitable to talk of the faults of others. It would 
be uncharitable to laugh at the whims and ideas of old people, it 
would be uncharitable to expose the faults and shortcomings of 
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those at home. It would be uncharitable to be domineering, gruff 
and insolent. Hence, it would be impolite. Practise charity in 
thought, word and deed and no one with an ounce of common sense 
in his system will doubt your genuine politeness. Your condyg 
will open to you every heart. You will find good will while others 
may be like strangers in a strange land. 

The badge, then, I want you to wear at all times is conduct base 
upon Christian charity. Wear the badge at all times and all places, 
Your opportunities for good will be countless. 

An older brother. may be struck with the force of your good 
example; a companion of your shop or factory may be moved by 
your own good example; you may pave the way for some others tp 
the true Church! 

And, even though no one apparently takes note of your good 
example, it will never escape the all-seeing eye of God. Your 
guardian angel will treasure up for you each one of your efforts to 
add to your reward and happiness in the world to come. 














OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


I. We must strive to amend the faults of our character. A 
young woman who strives for spiritual progress should often 
reflect upon the faults of her character which not only produce a 
bad impression upon others, but are an obstacle to spiritual perfec- 
tion. Such faults in an otherwise pious person are by others fre- 
quently regarded as the fruit of her religious character. 

The consciousness of having a proud and impatient character is 
very humiliating for a devout Christian; an unkind and aggressive 
manner is most unsuited to a person endeavoring to lead a pious life. 

Make use of occasions calculated to humble your pride, and make 
frequent sacrifices to God by voluntary mortification. 

If we become aware of more faults in ourselves than we formerly 
noticed, it is not a proof that we have acquired new faults. It 
may be that they were there long before, and God has now given 
us light to see them. 

In the closer associations of life the harmony of characters is of 
great importance. 

If you have an impulsive aversion for a person on account of his 
or her character this need not make you uneasy. God does not 
require that you should find all other people perfect ; but at all times 
be indulgent, kind and considerate toward such persons. 

An unduly vivacious or even rude behavior is reprehensible, and 
so is a too independent demeanor. While not actually improper it 
does not make a good impression. 

Perhaps you do not reproach yourself about your peculiarities, 
such as self-assurance, self-seeking, and those little vanities which 
one likes to call the demands of one’s station of life and therewith 
seek to justify them, or it may be that you indulge in little out- 
breaks of impatience, allow yourselves to criticise your neighbors, 
resent slights, and numerous large or small faults like these may 
escape your attention because you are not on your guard. 

Be vigilant, because our self-love easily enters into unguarded 
actions, and there is in our nature the inclination to censure and 
resent anything that does not correspond to our views. Conscious 
of this weakness, we must have a great distrust of ourselves and 
courageously endeavor not to give way to this inclination. 
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Let us make use of the numberless occasions which Providence 
puts in our path for our spiritual improvement. Perseverance in 
prayer and frequent meditation upon religious truths will help 
us in learning to know ourselves; moreover, these acts of piety will 
give us courage, enlighten our understanding, and instil proper 
humility in us. 

















OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


THE CATHOLIC IS THE MOST TOLERANT OF AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS 


LECTURE DELIVERED By Rev. WILLIAM T. RussELL, D.D., RECTOR 
or St. Patrick’s CHurcH, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
BEFORE THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


The Catholic is the most tolerant of American citizens. 

This is a bold statement, and one that will not go unchallenged. 
It is, nevertheless, true. Such a declaration will occasion surprise 
in a land where toleration and liberality are supposedly the attrib- 
utes of all except Catholics. To the Protestant, accustomed to 
regard his Catholic fellow-man with an air of patronage, or of well- 
concealed suspicion, such an assertion will be regarded as insuffer- 
ably impudent and unqualifiedly false, whilst it will be greeted with 
the unfeigned amazement of the Catholic, habituated to an attitude 
of apology or defense on account of the constant attacks made upon 
him and his religion. 

At the very beginning it is important to define the terms of the 
proposition, for words become shibboleths and often are used by 
the thoughtless with very little idea of their actual meaning and 
real significance. 

No little of the toleration that we find extolled in these days is 
not toleration at all. It is merely indifference. It is a mental un- 
concern and a moral supineness marching under another banner, 
masquerading under a name to which it can lay no legitimate claim. 
What, then, is toleration, what is intolerance, and what do we 
mean by indifference? 

Toleration may be described as an indulgence, a forbearance 
shown toward persons, principles and opinions which are in opposi- 
tion to the persons, principles and opinions which one holds very 
sacred and intensely dear. 

Intolerance, on the other hand, is an uncompromising attitude, 
unyielding, inflexible, severe toward all persons, principles or 
opinions differing from those which one cherishes or subscribes to 
one’s self. In one sense it is a refusal of all charity and leniency to 
others who may happen not to be in accord with our views and our 
judgments, though we shall see later it has also another and quite 
different significance. 

Indifference may be defined as the absence of special interest, of 
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definite choice; it is a state of neutrality, of impassiveness and 
apathy. 

Justifiable Intolerance.—Toleration has been for so long a word 
to conjure with, for so long the object of popular worship and 
regard that doubtless to many unthinking ones the idea of intoler- 
ance is altogether associated with a narrowness of soul, a harsh- 
ness and violence of spirit joined to a meanness and. smallness of 
character. Yet nothing could be further from the truth, and 
there are forms of intolerance not only justifiable, but necessary 
as well. No one, for instance, who esteems virtue could show 
leniency toward vice; no one who values faithfulness in a friend 
could do anything else than find disloyalty unendurable. A hus- 
band who would be tolerant of a wife’s infidelity would be con- 
temptible. A father tolerant toward his children’s disobedience 
would be unworthy of the trust God had confided to him. Intoler- 
ance, therefore, of evil, of wrongdoing, is consistent with all that is 
manly, even exalted and noble. We must here make another most 
important distinction. 

Intolerance of persons themselves who are opposed to our prin- 
ciples or opinions is quite a different thing from intolerance of the 
principles or opinions they profess, and of the actions they may be 
responsible for. It is one thing to abhor vice and quite another to 
hate the vicious. The nobler the character of the husband the more 
will he loathe the infidelity of his wife, while the more tender will 
be his compassion and the more enduring his pity for the sinner. 
The father punishes the child not because his affection for it is 
less, but because out of his very love for the child he wishes to 
eradicate from its character those faults calculated to blacken and 
destroy and render it less deserving of his love. Intolerance, there- 
fore, of principles, actions or opinions is entirely consistent with 
the most perfect tolerance of persons. Herein lies the unspeakable 
beauty of God’s mercy. Evil is antagonism toward God, our Crea- 
tor, Preserver and Redeemer, yet God loves the sinner with an in- 
effable love. May we not go further and say that the more one 
hates the evil and yet loves the evildoer, the more he approaches 
to the all-merciful God? 

Indifference Demands No Self-Restraint.—Indifference is a lack 
of choice. When convictions are deeply rooted it is impossible to 
be indifferent to what is directly opposed to them, and when certain 
interests possess: for their holder a very great value, any antagonism 
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to them he will hardly regard with entire unconcern. The em- 
ployer is not indifferent to the attitude of inimical labor unions, any 
more than the consumer is apathetic concerning the system of con- 
trolling trusts. The statesman who labors ceaselessly in perfecting 
a policy, in the wisdom of which he confidently believes, will not 
endure with equanimity the efforts of the opposition to defeat his 
plans; neither will the scientist, who has won from Mother Nature 
the secrets that lie hidden in her bosom, calmly submit to the doubts 
and jeers of the skeptical. How, then, can it be reasonable to ex- 
pect that one who has religious convictions that are deep and sin- 
cere, and for which he has, perhaps, made the supremest sacrifice 
in his power, can look unconcernedly upon that which he believes to 
be false ? 

Only those who hold fast to some definite form of faith are de- 
serving of credit when they exhibit a spirit of forbearance and 
kindness toward those who differ from them. They are not thereby 
false to their conscience, nor can hypocrisy be laid to their charge. 
Whilst holding steadfastly to the truths of their own religion, they 
believe no less firmly that the edifice of faith is not to be upraised 
upon the ruins of charity. They acknowledge the truth that “there 
is so much good in the worst of us, so much bad in the best of us 
that it ill-behooves any of us to think or speak ill of the rest of us.” 
He exhibits the traits of the highest manhood who holds unflinch- 
ingly to his beliefs, but is charitable in according to others the same 
degree of sincerity that he demands for himself. 

He, however, who is not possessed of positive religious convic- 
tions cannot be awarded the least credit for an exercise of toleration. 
His indifference demands no self-restraint, calls for no sacrifice, 
does not necessitate the practice of forbearance or charity. As well 
might we say that one who has lost the sense of taste or smell is 
deserving of commendation for having no preference in his viands, 
or for showing no disgust in the midst of nauseous odors. Credit 
is due to him who practises virtue, but indifference demands no act 
of virtue. It is passive, inert. Indifference excludes the possibility 
of toleration. For if a man has no choice among many things pro- 
posed to him, he cannot arrogate to himself the honor of being 
tolerant while he remains in an attitude of supineness. 

Absolute Religious Liberty Cannot Be Admitted.—The principle 
of absolute religious liberty cannot be admitted by any civil govern- 
ment; such a principle would be subversive of its own authority 
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No State can permit what would undermine the foundations of social 
order. That there have been religions which would have had this 
effect cannot be denied. Suppose a religion prescribing the sacrifice 
of human victims, or practising the degrading cult of Astarte, what 
nation to-day would tolerate it? No civilized government could 
afford liberty to such as John Brockhold, alias John of Leyden, one 
of the first Anabaptists of Germany, who declared himself King of 
Zion, married eleven wives at the same time as a testimony to his 
belief in polygamy, and whose disciples, after the manner of the 
second century Aramites, ran naked through the streets of Amster- 
dam howling, “Wo, wo, the wrath of God!” 

Nor can we imagine any civilized government permitting the ex- 
cesses indulged in by some of the Quakers in colonial days. Some 
shameless occurrences are narrated by the old Quaker authors, who 
seem to be wholly oblivious of the heinousness of the indecencies 
related, regarding them as divinely inspired actions, and calling 
down the vengeance of heaven upon the authorities that refused to 
tolerate peculiar manifestations of grace. Joseph Besse, a leading 
Quaker, who wrote of the treatment of his brethren in the colonies, 
naively chronicles the following incident: 

“Remarkable was the case of Lydia Wardell. . . . She found 
herself concerned to go to their assembly in a very unusual manner, 
and such as was exceedingly hard and self-denying to her natural 
disposition, she being a woman of exemplary modesty in all her be- 
havior. The duty and concern she lay under was that of going into 
their church at Newbury naked as a token of that miserable condi- 
tion which she esteemed them in, and as testimony against their 
wretched inhumanity of stripping and whipping innocent women 
as they had done.” The woman was arrested and punished for this. 
Besse continues: “This cruel sentence was publicly executed on a 
woman of exemplary virtue and unspotted chastity for her obedience 
to what she believed the spirit of the Lord had enjoined her to do.” 

Another example given by this same author is that of Deborah 
Wilson, “a young woman of very modest and retired life and sober 
conversation, who, having passed naked through the streets as a 
sign against the cruelty and oppressions of their rulers, was 
sentenced to be whipped.” 

Suppose Proudhon’s dogma, “property is theft,” were based 
and promulgated on religious grounds, what country in the world 
would tolerate it? 
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Notwithstanding the broad assertion of religious freedom in the 
Constitution, absolute religious liberty does not and could not exist 
in the United States. Mormonism is not tolerated, nor would the 
people of this country countenance marriage according to the 
Mosaic dispensation. But if the State accepts the principle of un- 
limited toleration, by what right can it exclude any of these? Re- 
ligious liberty, without restriction, being the law of the land, it is 
unjust for the State to punish a man who, on the ground that self- 
interest is the only true morality, will practise polygamy, defraud 
or kill another. He will plead that he acted according to his con- 
science, and if you grant that his conscience is unlimited in its scope, 
wherein is the justice of his punishment? 

Where Is the Line to Be Drawn?—On the other hand, to exclude 
all religion would be suicidal in the civil government. “If you take 
from the people the sweet yoke of religion, you leave government 
no other course than the vigilance of police and the force of bayo- 
nets.” Take away religion and the State becomes a tyranny, exer- 
cising unwarranted authority over subjects without moral respon- 
sibility, or it inevitably drifts upon the shoals of anarchy. “For,” 
says Burke, “we know and, what is better, we feel inwardly that 
religion is the basis of civil society.” Where, then, is the line to be 
drawn? 

The practical principle of our time is that the civil government 
should regard the natural truths and foundations of religion as the 
foundations of its own authority, and prohibit any form of religion 
that is not in accord with this. No liberty is granted to religions 
hostile to morality and personal freedom, and which inculcate the 
denial of civil duties and responsibilities. Such is the attitude of the 
United States in regard to religious liberty. By the law and custom 
of this country the Church and the individual are entirely independ- 
ent of the State as to religious belief, practice and discipline, and the 
Church may not interfere in civil affairs, except in so far as by 
offering its beliefs to all it exercises an influence upon public 
morality. No one can be compelled by the government to con- 
tribute to the support of any religious denomination. The clergy 
are subject to all civil laws and courts of law as well as the laity. 
The State cannot discriminate among the denominations in the 
granting of concessions or in the bestowing of favors, the rights 
of all being the same, nor can it prefer one man before another 
on account of religious convictions. 
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All citizens, no matter to what religious denomination they be- 
long, are entitled to all civic rights, to the franchise, to testify in 
court, to hold property and to benefit by inheritance. The Church 
in the eyes of the law is a corporate body, with full rights to the 
benefit of the law, but is regarded as a corporation having no special 
privileges by reason of the ecclesiastical character. It may expect 
no favor in legislative decisions, yet withal the State will not tolerate 
any religious body whose doctrines and practises would conflict 
with public morality or set at nought the obligations of the civil 
laws. Thus, even under our liberal form of government, the State 
cannot afford to allow unbridled religious liberty. 

Religious Liberty Must Be Limited—The utmost that is con- 
sistent with the very existence of the civil government is a limited 
religious liberty. Nor can we agree with those who seem to hold 
that a multiplicity of warring religious beliefs is the ideal of social 
perfection. The conditions that necessitate even a limited toleration 
of all beliefs will ever prove more or less dangerous to the welfare 
of the people according as religious convictions are more or less 
strong, or according as they are maintained by men more or 
less ignorant and narrow. When it is needlessly proclaimed it is 
an invitation to sectarianism, with its inevitable disunions and dis- 
cussions ; it is perilous to the peace of a community. The closer the 
union between the civil and religious authority, as long as each 
aids the other and neither encroaches upon the domain of the other, 


the better will it be for both and the more secure will be the peace 


of the people. But when religious liberty has been inevitably pro- 
duced by the force of circumstance and has been established by 
treaties or legislation, the law and the treaties should be respected. 

A Catholic ruler is justified in granting a limited religious 
liberty, as above explained, in two cases for the welfare of the 
people. The first occurs when to refuse religious liberty would be 
more injurious than to grant it, and the second when the grant 
would be accompanied by greater good than the refusal. The 
same reasons that warrant a Catholic ruler in tolerating other re- 
ligions and giving his sanction to liberty of worship warrant him 
also in granting perfect equality in all civic relations. Of this 
equality the dissidents ought never again to be deprived; the rights 
secured to them by charter and oath must be respected in every 


case, and the accusation that the Catholic doctrine teaches that no 


faith is to be kept with heretics is totally unfounded. 
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The American Catholic.—Toleration calls for the exercise of 
manly indulgence and charitable judgment. It is this characteristic 
of genuine manhood that has ever distinguished the American 
Catholic. It is not my purpose to explain or to apologize for con- 
ditions in other countries in ages past. Intolerance was shown by 
all. Whatever the traditions which seemed to warrant it, whatever 
the customs long established which appeared to justify it, the fact 
remains that non-Catholics were never less intolerant than Catho- 
lics. I am speaking of this country alone. Here we are on familiar 
ground. With the institutions, the ideas, the conditions and cus- 
toms of our own land we are well acquainted, and are, therefore, 
ina position to form an accurate judgment. 

Having in view the history of our country, we can say without 
fear of contradiction that the Catholic is the most tolerant of Ameri- 
can citizens. He has faith, strong, deep faith, which is most dear 
to him. Never once from the colonization of this fair land to the 
present day have Catholics given an example of intolerance toward 
others not of their faith. It was a Catholic, George Calvert, the 
first Lord of Baltimore, who first conceived the idea of establishing 
a colony where every one might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. He became the pioneer of religious 
toleration by illustrating in practise the broad Catholic doctrine 
“that however convinced any one may be of the truth of his own 
religion, he may let others live in peace without belonging to it” 
(Balmez), and fulfill toward them with zeal and joy all the duties 
of fraternal love which are by the Church enjoined. 

“It was,” says Manning, “by conviction of the reason and per- 
suasion of the will that the worldwide unity of faith and com- 
munion were slowly built up among the nations. When once shat- 
tered, nothing but conviction and persuasion can restore it.” George 
Calvert admirably illustrated in his life a combination of qualities 
rarely found in great men. Having to deal with great political 
affairs, he was a statesman of the highest order, but at the same 
time he proved himself to be a man of the most scrupulous integrity. 
He rose from the ranks to the highest position of trust in the king- 
dom, without having recourse to any sinister, fraudulent means, but 
by sheer force of merit; and then, having reached ambition’s sum- 
mit, he voluntarily resigned all for conscience’s sake and became 
an exile from his native land. He did not live to see his benevolent 
design carried into execution. 
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Religious Liberty’s First Foothold—His son and successor, Ce. 
cilius, the second Lord Baltimore, following in the footsteps of his 
father, established upon the shores of Maryland the first government 
in modern times where all men might worship God unmolested 
by intolerance. Here the persecuted for conscience’s sake of every 
creed might find an end of persecution and a peaceful home. The 
Prelatist excluded from the haven of Plymouth Rock by the Pj. 
grims of the Mayflower; the Puritans, self-righteous, but self-deny. 
ing, driven from England and Virginia; the Quaker, peaceful yet 
fanatical, hounded from every spot where he would build a cabin 
he might call his home, as well as the Jew, rejected by all, found 
in Maryland a welcome and an abode of peace. The landing at St. 
Clement’s Island on March 25, 1634, of the little band of Pilgrims, 
who later founded the settlement of St. Mary’s, marks a distinct era 
in the religious history of the world, for then and there religious 
liberty gained its first foothold among the nations of the earth, 
While the Anglicans of Virginia were expelling the Puritans, and 
the Puritans of Massachusetts were persecuting the Anglicans, the 
Catholics of Maryland were extending hospitality to all. 

But the all-pervading spirit of charity which was the birthright 
of the Catholic colony was to rise to still greater heights in days to 
come. Both Prelatist and Puritan, ungrateful and unashamed, 
were to seize upon the first chance that offered to persecute the 
Catholics on the very shores which had offered to Protestants shelter 
from Protestant intolerance and, wonder of toleration, the outraged 
Catholics in regaining the ascendency were to take no other revenge 
than to extend to all the benefits of civil and religious liberty, which 
by all had been denied to them. 

A Principle Never Violated by American Catholics.—This was 
the condition of affairs until the time of the American Revolution. 
The principle of religious toleration embodied in the Constitution is 
the self-same principle which had guided the Maryland Catholics a 
century and a half earlier. That principle has never since been vio- 
lated by the Catholics of this land. Never once have they been guilty 
of exciting bitter religious animosities toward their fellow-citizens 
holding different creeds. Never has a Catholic bishop made use 
of the pulpit to inflame the dying embers of religious bigotry. To 
ward. Knownothingism and A. P. Aism they have presented 4 
manly attitude of determined courage, and when these essentially 
un-American and un-Christian attempts to stir up strife have died 
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away no effort has been ever made by Catholics for retaliation or 
revenge. 

“The Catholics of our generation,” says Cardinal Gibbons, “have 
nobly emulated the patriotism and the spirit of toleration exhibited 
by their ancestors. They can neither be accused of disloyalty nor 
of intolerance to their dissenting brethren. In more than one in- 
sance of our nation’s history our churches have been desecrated 
and burned to the ground ; our convents have been invaded and de- 
stroyed ; our clergy have been exposed to insult and violence. These 
injuries have been inflicted on us by incendiary mobs animated by 
hatred of Catholicism, yet, in spite of these provocations, our Catho- 
lic citizens, though wielding an immense numerical influence in 
the localities where they suffered, have never retaliated. It is in a 
spirit of just pride that we can affirm that hitherto in the United 
‘States no Protestant house of worship or educational institution has 
been destroyed nor violence offered to a Protestant minister by 
thote who profess the Catholic faith. God grant that such may 
always be our record.” 

If the question is asked what will be the attitude in the future of 
the rapidly increasing Catholic people of this country on any subject 
pertaining to the welfare of our country, and especially to religious 
liberty, we can proudly point to the past. As in the past, so in the 
future the Catholics of America may be relied on to maintain the 
principles first proclaimed in the land by Cecilius Calvert, the second 
Lord Baltimore, and afterward embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. And if (quod Deus avertat) persecution should 
again arise against us, may we be able to repeat the words of the 
noble Carroll, expressive of the generous patience and charity of 
our forefathers : 

“Though we remember, we forgive.” 








PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father. 


Letter to the Archbishop of Toronto, Canada, approving 
and enriching with many indulgences the Church Exten. 
sion Society of Canada. 


From the Congregation of the Sacraments. 


The Congregation has judged it opportune to lay down 
the following norm for admitting children to First Holy 
Communion, to be observed everywhere. 

I. The age of discretion required both for Confession 
and Communion is the time when the child begins to rea- 
son, that is, about the seventh year, more or less. From this 
time on the obligation of satisfying the precept of both 
Confession and Communion begins. 

II. Both for First Confession and First Communion a 
complete and perfect knowledge of Christian Doctrine is 
not necessary. The child will, however, be obliged to 
gradually learn the whole catechism according to its ability, 

III. The knowledge of Christian Doctrine required in 
children in order to be properly prepared for First Holy 
Communion is that they understand according to their 
capacity those mysteries of Faith which are necessary asa 
means of salvation, that they be able to distinguish the Eu- 
charist from common and material bread, and also approach 
the sacred table with the devotion becoming their age. 

IV. The obligation of the precept of Confession and 
Communion which rests upon the child, falls back princi- 
pally upon those in whose care they are, that is, parents, 
confessors, teachers and their pastor. It belongs to the 
father, however, or to the person taking his place, as also 
to the pastor, to admit the child to First Holy Communion. 

V. The pastors shall take care to announce and dis- 
tribute General Communion once or several times a year 
to the children and on these occasions they shall admit not 
only First Communicants, but also others, who with the 
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consent of their parents and the pastor, have already been 
admitted to the sacred table before. For both classes 
several days of instruction and preparation shall precede. 

VI. Those who have the care of children should use 
all diligence so that after First Communion the children 
shall often approach the holy table, even daily, if possible, 
as Jesus Christ and mother Church desire, and that they 
do it with a devotion becoming their age. They should 
bear in mind their most important duty, by which they 
are obliged to have the children present at the public in- 
structions in catechism, otherwise they must supply this 
religious instruction in some other way. 

VII. The custom of not admitting children to Confes- 
sion, or of not absolving them, is absolutely condemned. 
Wherefore the Ordinaries of places, using those means 
which the law gives them, shall see that it is done away with. 

VIII. It is an utterly detestable abuse not to administer 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction to children having attained 
the use of reason, and to bury them according to the man- 
ner of infants. The Ordinaries of places shall proceed 
severely against those, who do not abandon this custom. 

These resolutions of the Eminent Fathers, the Cardi- 
nals of this S. Congregation have been approved by Our 
Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X. in an audience given on the 
seventh day of the current month, and he has commanded 
the present decree to be edited and promulgated. He has 
commanded all the Ordinaries that the present decree 
should be made known not only to the pastors and the 
clergy, but also to the people, to whom it shall be read 
yearly at Easter time in the vernacular language. 

The Ordinaries themselves will be obliged at the end 
of every five years (together with the other affairs of their 
diocese) to give an account of the observance of this decree 
to the Holy See, together with the other affairs of their 
diocese. 

Everything else to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given in Rome at the residence of the same S. Con- 
gregation on the eighth day of August, 1910. 

D. Carp. FERRATA, Prefect. 
Px. GIusTINI, Secretary. 
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ON DEPRIVATION OF THE TITLE OF ORDINATION 
AND THE SUPPORT OF ERRING PRIESTS 


The Vicar-General of Gran, by order of the Most Eminent Arch. 
bishop of that archdiocese, made the following exponition to the 
S. Congregation of the Council: 

“The priests in the dioceses of Hungary are ordained to the titie 
of their respective dioceses, owing to the fact that the titles enumer. 
ated in Canon Law cannot be employed in Hungary. The Most 
Eminent Archbishop of Gran applied for approbation for this title, 
but it was not granted, and instead he obtained faculty for dis. 
pensing for five years from the legitimate canonical titles so as to 
enable him to ordain the priests of the Archdiocese of Gran for the 
title of this archdiocese. The title of the diocese, according to the 
interpretation prevailing in Hungary, confers on the priests or- 
dained with it the right to a pension or to support from the diocese 
in case of incapacity for the exercise of pastoral offices. For this 
object the dioceses of Hungary possess special foundations and in- 
stitutes. The incardination of priests of another diocese gives the 
same right as the diocesan title to support from the diocese. 

“Now this diocesan title gives rise to a question of great impor- 
tance with regard to the discipline of the clergy, viz., as to whether 
priests who have been excommunicated and convicted of atrocious 
crimes by due process of law can, through the penalty of deposition 
from the diocesan title, as now used by dispensation in the Arch- 
diocese of Gran, be deprived as absolutely as those who have been 
deprived, as a punishment, of the canonical title of a benefice. For 
it is to be feared that unhappy priests of this kind, after living a 
merely civil life and often in distant countries, might, when broken 
down in health and reduced to misery, allege the diocesan title to 
claim support from the archdiocese, if they cannot be entirely de- 
prived of the diocesan title. And this would assuredly be no small 
incentive to bad priests to plunge into a dissolute life.” 

The ordinary, therefore, concludes by begging the S. Congrega- 
tion “to be kind enough to solve this question, and enlighten me 
with regard to the application of the penalty of ci of the 
title.” 

Synopsis of the Question.—Total deposition (for ens is also 
partial deposition), also known as simple and absolute, which is 
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under discussion here, perpetually deprives the cleric, upon whom 
it is inflicted as a punishment, of his order (though not, of course, 
of the character) and of all ecclesiastical offices and benefices 
(Schmalz, V, tit. XX XVII, no. 135; Reiff. V, eod. t., no. 33; Bened. 
XIV, de Syn., 1. IX, c. VI, no. 3). From this general deprivation 
of offices and benefices is not excluded the benefice which a deposed 
cleric has acquired by the title of his ordination. For the law makes 
no such exception and “where law does not distinguish neither must 
we distinguish” (/. 9 im fin. de juris et fact. ignor.; c. 6, and 
pen. de majorit.). This is all the more evident from the fact that 
deprivation of such a benefice can be inflicted for crimes less grave 
than those for which total deposition is inflicted. On this point, see 
Monacelli, tit. XIII, form. 3, no. 22: “Clerics ordained to the title 
of a benefice, if they commit crime, or do not observe the law of 
residence, or otherwise act wrongly, may servatis servandis, be de- 
prived of their benefices, notwithstanding that they have been or- 
dained to the title of these benefices, or that this title has been used 
instead of that of patrimony, as has frequently been declared by the 
S. Congregation of the Council, and especially in Firmana of May 
18, 1665 (lib. 24 decret., page 496); Romana of March 18, 1684 
(lib. 34 decret., page 70), and Vercell. (of Dec. 15, 1690). And 
with Monacelli agree Lucidi, de Visit., c. III, Sec. 12 and Wernz, 
Jus Decret., tom. II, p. 136. 

Now as the title of the diocese, which is used in Hungary by in- 
dult of the Holy See, takes the place of the title of benefice which, 
according to Trent sess. 21, Ch. 2, de reform., is a true and principal 
title of ordination, and as said title is purely ecclesiastical, I have 
no doubt but that the title of diocese is, like the title of benefice, lost 
by the punishment of deposition. 

But it is an established principle of law that deposition does not 
deprive of the privileges fori et canonis, and that the deposed cleric 
remains in the clerical state. “Hence,” as Layman says, lib. I, 
trac. V, p. III, c. V, no. 2, “the Church is bound to support a de- 
posed cleric and one suspended from his benefice [Layman is speak- 
ing here of a cleric suspended ad modum poenae vindicativae and 
not ad modum censurae] lest to the shame of the clergy he be com- 
pelled to beg.”” The same teaching is given by Abb., c. pastoralis, 
Sec. verum, no. 16, de appellat., Avila, p. 4, dub. I, conclus. 3, and 
Suarez, who also explains how it is that, as concerns the right to sup- 
port, the position of a deposed cleric is better than that of a cleric 
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suspended per censurem from his benefice: “The doctors,” he 
says, “make this distinction, between the cleric absolutely deposed or 
suspended from his benefice on account of crime, and the one who 
is under censure on account of contumacy, that the former must in 
case of indigence be supported from the fruits of the benefice 
(erg. ex c. Studeant, distinct. 50) lest he be compelled to beg, since 
it is not in his power to hold a benefice or the right to ecclesiastical 
revenues; while in the case of one thus punished on account of 
present contumacy the Church is not bound to support him out 
of its property, even if he be in indigence and compelled to beg, for 
he deserves all this by reason of his contumacy, and the disgrace 
resulting from it falls on his own person rather than on the clergy; 
and all this is permitted for the greater good of the Church, viz, 
the correction of contumacy” (Suarez, de cens., disp. 13, sect. 2, 
n. 14). 

Hence, in the present case the deposed cleric on the one hand is 
deprived of the title of diocese with which he was promoted to 
orders, but on the other hand the diocese is bound to support hin, if 
he is in indigence, lest he inflict disgrace on his state by being 
compelled to beg; just as a cleric ordained to the title of a benefice 
who, by incurring the penalty of deposition, loses his benefice, but 
who, for the reason already given, must be supplied with the necessi- 
ties of life from the revenues of the benefice or otherwise from the 
property of the Church. 

It might be objected that it is useless to deprive a deposed cleric 
of the title of diocese, with its right to support, if the diocese is 
afterward obliged to support him by reason of the clerical state 
which he still retains. For thus the same thing is both taken away 
and given to him. 

But this is not correct. For the maintenance due to a cleric from 
the title of ordination (in the present case from the title of diocese) 
is more considerable, both by reason of the specific obligation and 
of the dignity and quantity, than the support given to a cleric, de- 
posed for crime and reduced to misery, as a kind of alms, on the 
ground that he has not yet been expelled from the clergy. 

But what if a cleric, unchastened by his deposition, continues in 
the slough of offense? Is he to be perpetually supported from the 
property of the Church? 

The canons in this case decree that a deposed cleric “if he has 
been incorrigible is to be excommunicated; then, his contumacy 
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increasing, he is to be anathematized, and if after this he is still in 
contempt and reaches the extreme stage of evil, as the Church can 
do nothing more with him, he is to be punished by the secular arm” 
(C. 10 De Judicits) ; in other words, if the deposition has proved 
of no avail, the process of actual degradation can be resorted to, 
which, among other effects, imports that the cleric is deprived of 
the privilege fori et canonts, ejected from the clerical state, and de- 
prived of all ecclesiastical provision (Schmalz., V, XXXVI, n. 139; 
Reiff. eod. lib. et tit., n. 32; S. Alphon. VII, c. III, n. 324, and other 
Doctors passim), including certainly support in case of destitution. 

But as it is not always expedient, especially in our times, to 
degrade a deposed cleric, in these cases there is nothing to hinder 
a bishop from depriving such a cleric of all ecclesiastical subsidy 
by the passing of a second sentence, even in contumacy, as is 
taught by Layman, and Abbate in the passages cited, and by Suarez 
in disp. 27, n. 5; the same thing is evident from the rules of law: 
“The greater always contains the less,” and “there is no doubt but 
that the part is contained in the whole” (De reg. jur. in 6 reg. 
35, 80). 

For since a bishop can deprive a cleric cumulatively of a number 
of things by degradation, why cannot he deprive him of a part of 
them only when there is a sufficient cause? 

Besides, if the deposed cleric is also excommunicated (as seems 
to be the case with the priests concerned in the present question) he 
loses ipso facto all ecclesiastical aids by reason of the censure, as 
long as he perseveres in his contumacy, according to the opinion of 
Suarez, with others (see S. Alph., lib. III, n. 670), based on the 
argument from c. Pastoralis, and verum, de Appellat., which says: 
“Ecclesiastical revenues are justly withdrawn from him to whom 
the communion of the Church is denied,” or such a one may justly 
be deprived of them by judicial sentence, according to the more 
common opinion (Schmalz., V, 39, 158; D’Annibale, I, and 365, 
n. 33). 

After this, that the proposed question may be rightly solved, it 
is asked: Whether priests, who have been excommunicated and 
found guilty of atrocious crimes by due process of law, can, by the 
penalty of deposition from the title of diocese, as this is at present 
used by apostolic dispensation in the Archdiocese of Gran, be as 
absolutely deprived as those who are deprived by the penalty of 
deposition from the canonical title of benefice? 
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The Most Eminent Fathers of the Congregation of the Council, 
in the general meeting held on June 11, 1910, decided to answer 
the proposed question: In the affirmative, saving, however, the 
dispositions of the law with regard to support for those who are 
really indigent. 

Our Most Holy Father Pope Pius X. in an audience granted on 
the 12th of the same month of June to the undersigned secretary, 
was pleased to approve and confirm the sentence of the Most Emi- 


nent Fathers. 
C. Carp. GENNARI, Prefect. 


BasiLius PompPI Lt, Secretary, 











